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ON THE HOMILIES. 


A .short Declaration of the true, 
lively, and Christian Faith. 


THE first coming to God is through 
faith, whereby, as it has been de- 
clared, we are justified before God ; 
and lest any man should be deceived 
herein it is diligently to be noted 
that faith is taken in the Scripture 
in two manner of ways. 

One faith is called a dead faith, 
which bringeth forth no good fruits, 
but is idle, barren, and unfruitful. 
And this is compared by St. James 
to the faith of devils, who believe 
and tremble, but do nothing weil. 
And such faith have wicked Chris- 
tians; who confess God in their 
mouths, but deny him in deeds, 
‘** being abominable and without the 
right faith, and to all good works 
reprovable.” And this faith is a 
belief in man’s heart, whereby he 
knoweth that there is a God, and 
agreeth to the truth of God’s word 
contained in Scripture. And this is 
not properly called faith, because as 
one who readeth Czsar’s Commen- 
taries believing them to be true, 
still cannot be said to believe in 
Cesar, from whom he locks for no 
help nor benefit, so he that believes 
the truth of the Bible, and yet lives 
so ungodlily that he cannot look to 
enjoy the promises and benefits of 
God, such a man though he has 
faith in the words of God, cannot 
properly be said to have faith in 
God; he cannot trust to receive 
grace, mercy, and everlasting life at 
God's hand, but rather must expect 
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indignation and punishment accord- 
ing to the merits of his wicked life. 
For, as an ancient writer hath ex- 
pressed it, “ Forasmuch as faith 
without works is dead, it is not now 
faith ; as a dead man is not a man.” 
This dead faith therefore is not that 
sure and substantial faith which 
saveth sinners. 

Another faith there is in Scrip- 
ture which is not idle, unfruitful, 
and dead, but worketh by love, and 
is called a quick and lively faith. 
«* And this is not the common belief 
of the articles of our faith, but it is 
also a true trust and confidence of 
the mercy of God through our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and a steadfast hope 
@ all good things to be received at 
God’s hand, and that although we 
through infirmity or temptation of 
our ghostly enemy, do fall from him 
by sin; yet, if we return unto him 
again by true repentance, that he 
will forgive and forget our offences 
for his Son’s sake our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and will make us inheritors 
with him of his everlasting kingdom: 
and that in the meantime until that 
kingdom come, he will be our pro- 
tector and defender in all perils and 
dangers, whatsoever do chance ; and 
that though sometime he doth send 
us sharp adversity, yet that ever- 
more he will be a loving father unto 
us; correcting us for our sin, but 
not withdrawing his mercy finally 
from us, if we trust ‘in him and com- 
mit ourselves wholly unto him, hang 
only upon him, and call upon him, 
ready to obey and serve him. This 
is the true, lively, and unfeigned 
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Christian faith, and is not in the 
mouth and outward profession only, 
but it liveth and stirreth inwardly in 
the heart.” And it is not without 
the love of God and of our neigh- 
bours, nor without the fear of God, 
nor without the desire to hear his 
word and to follow it, avoiding evil 
and doing gladly all good works. 
This faith is the true ground of the 
benefits we trust to receive from 
God ; a certificate and sure looking 
for them although they yet sensibly 
appear not unto us. 

* Of this faith three things are 
specially to be noted, Ist. that it 
doeth not lie dead in the heart, but 
is lively and fruitful in bringing 
forth good works. Secondly, that 
without it shall no good works be 
done that shall be acceptable and 
pleasant unto God. Thirdly, what 
manner of works they be that this 
faith doth bring forth.” 

For the first, as the light cannot 
be hid, so this faith cannot be kept 
secret, but will break out and shew 
itself when occasion is offered ; and 
as the living body of a man performs 
such acts as belong to it by nature 
as it hath need, opportunity, and 
occasion, so the soul that has a 
lively faith will always be doing some 
good work which shall shew that itis 
living. Therefore to suppose that 
the scriptural commendations of 
faith set us at liberty from good 
works, is to trifle with God and de- 
ceive ourselves, and proves thai we 
neither have the true faith nor un- 
derstand what it means, For it re- 
quires us, as has been said, not only 
to believe all things contained in 
Scripture, but also to have an ear- 
nest trust and confidence in God’s 
mercy and care for his Son's sake ; 
** and that we have our Saviour 
Christ our perpetual advocate and 
priest ; in whose only merits, obla- 
tion, and suffering we do trust that 
our offences be continually washed 
and purged, whensoever we repent- 
ing truly do return to him with our 
whole heart, steadfastly determining 
with ourselves through his grace, to 
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obey and serve him in keeping his 
commandments, and never to turn 
back again to sin. Such is the true 
faith that the Scripture doth so much 
commend.” And it will shew itself 
forth and cannot long be idle; for 
as it is written, the just man lives by 
his faith. 

This fact, viz. that the true faith 
has charity always joined unto it, 
and is fruitful, bringing forth good 
works, has always been received as 
indisputable. The wise man saith 
he that believeth in God will hearken 
unto his commandments. St. Au- 
gustine saith, good living cannot be 
separated from true faith, which 
worketh by love; and St. Chrysos- 
tom saith, faith of itself is full of 
good works, as soon as a man doth 
believe he shall be garnished with 
them. St. Paul teaches the same 
doctrine at large in the eleventh 
chapter of his epistle to the He- 
brews. And all the holy men whom 
he speaks of in that chapter, had 
their faith surely fixed in God when 
all the world was against them. 
They did not only know him to be 
the Maker and Governor of all men, 
but also they had a special trust, 
that he would be their God, their 
Comforter, aider, helper, maintainer, 
and defender. This is Christian 
faith, and these men, although they 
were not named Christians, had a 
Christian faith, looking for the bene- 
fits of God the Father, through the 
merits of his Son Jesus Christ. The 
difference between them and us is, 
that they looked when Christ should 
come, and we be in the time when 
he is come. Therefore, as St. Au- 
gustine saith, the time is altered, 
but not the faith, We have both 
one faith in one Christ. They had 
the same Holy Ghost that we have. 
“« God gave them then grace to be 
his children, as he doth us now. 
But now by the coming of Christ 
we have received more abundantly 
the spirit of God in our hearts, 
whereby we may conceive a greater 
faith and a surer trust than many oi 
them had, But in effect they and 
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we be all one; we have the same 
faith that they had in God; and 
they the same that we have.” In 
short, by all the declarations of St. 
Paul, it is evident that the true, 
lively, and Christian faith is no 
dead, vain, or unfruitful thing, but 
a thing of perfect virtue of wonder- 
ful operation, or working, and 
strength, bringing forth all -good 
motions and good works. All 
other writers in Holy Scripture as- 
sert the self-same thing. Many 
who at an early period professed the 
faith of Christ, were in this error; 
they thought they knew God and 
believed in him, when in their life 
they declared the contrary. Which 
error St. John in his first epistle con- 
futing writeth in this wise. Hereby 
we are certified that we know God 
if we observe his commandments. 
He that saith he knoweth God, and 
observeth not his commandments, 
is a liar, and the truth is not in him. 
He says much more to the same 
purpose: that whosoever sinneth 
doth not know God: that every 
man who believeth that Jesus is 
Christ, is born of God, and we know 
that whosoever is born of God doth 
not sin: but he that is begotten of 
God purgeth himself, and the devil 
doth not touch him. And in his 
third epistle he confirmeth the 
whole matter of faith and works in 
few words, saying, he that doth well 
is of God, and he that doth evil 
knoweth not God. 

As St. John saith that the lively 
knowledge and faith of God bring- 
eth forth good works, so he saith 
likewise of hope and charity that 
they cannot stand with evil living. 
And he wrote not this as a subtle 
saying devised of his own fantasy, 
but as a most certain and necessary 
truth taught unto him by Christ 
himself, the eternal and infallible 
verity, who in many places doth 
most clearly affirm that faith, hope, 
and charity cannot consist or stand 
without good and godly works. Of 
faith Christ saith, ne that believeth 
in the Son hath everlasting life; but 
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he that believeth not in the Son 
shall not see life, but the wrath of 
God remaineth upon him. Now 
forasmuch as he that believeth in 
Christ hath everlasting life, it must 
needs consequently follow that he 
that hath this faith must have also 
good works, and be studious to ob- 
serve God’s commandments obedi- 
ently. For to them that have evil 
works, and lead their life in disobe- 
dience, or transgression, or breaking 
of God’s commandments, without 
repentance, pertaineth not everlast- 
ing life, but everlasting death, as 
Christ himself saith—They that do 
well shall go into life eternal, but 
they that do evil shall go into ever- 
lasting fire. And he also affirmeth 
that true charity, as well as true 
faith, bringeth forth good works, 
Whosoever hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, that is he that 
loveth me. And as the love of God 
is tried by good works, so is the 
fear of God also—as the wise man 
saith, the dread of God putteth 
away sin, and he that feareth God 
will do good works. 

A man may soon deceive himself 
upon this subject, and think that by 
faith he knoweth God, loveth him, 
feareth him, and belongeth to him 
when in deed and truth he doth 
nothing less. Wherefore it must 
always be remembered that there is 
only one trial and proof of all these 
things—a very godly and Christian 
life. ‘* He that feeleth his heart set 
to seek God’s honour, and studieth 
to know the will and commandments 
of God, and to frame himself there- 
unto, and leadeth not his life after 
the desire of his own flesh to serve 
the devil by sin, but setteth his 
mind to serve God, for God's own 
sake ; and for his sake also to love 
all his neighbours, whether they be 
friends or adversaries, doing good 
to every man as opportunity serveth, 
and willingly hurting no man, such 
@ man may well rejoice in God, per- 
ceiving by the trade of his life, that 
he unfeignedly hath the right know- 
ledge, a lively faith, a steadfast 
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hope, a true and unfeigned love and 
fear of God. But he that casteth 
away the yoke of God’s command- 
ments from his neck, and giveth 
himself to live without true repent- 
ance after his own sensual mind and 
pleasure, not regarding to know 
God’s word, and much less to live 
according thereunto, such a man 
clearly deceiveth himself, and seeth 
not his own heart if he thinketh that 
he either knoweth God, loveth him, 
feareth him, or trusteth in him.” 
Some fancy that they belong to 
God, though they live in sin; others 
that they know and love him though 
they pay no regard to the com- 
mandments; others that they love 
him when at the same time they 
hate their neighbours. But all such 
persons are explicitly warned of 
their errors in the Scripture, and 
especially by St. John in the epistle 
already quoted. 

It pertaineth to a Christian man, 
to have the true Christian faith, and 
to try himself whether he hath it or 
no: and to know what belongeth to 
it, and how it works. It is not the 
world we can trust to; the world 
and all that is therein is but vanity. 
It is God that must be our defence 
and protection against all tempta- 
tion of wickedness and sin; errors, 
superstition, idolatry, and all evil. 
Let us therefore try and examine 
our faith what it is; let us not flat- 
ter ourselves but look upon our 
works, and so judge of our faith 
what it is. ‘“ Christ speaketh of 
this matter and himself saith, the 
tree is known by the fruit. There- 
fore let us do good werks, and 
thereby declare our faith to be the 
lively Christian faith. Let us, by 
such virtues as ought to spring out 
of faith, shew our election to be 
sure and stable as St. Peter teach- 
eth—Endeavour yourselves to make 
your calling and election certain by 
good works,” ‘* So shall we shew 
indeed that we have the very lively 
Christian faith, and may so certify 
our conscience the better that we be 
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in the right faith, and also by these 
means confirm other men. Well 
may we bear the name of Christian 
men, but we do lack the true faith 
that doth belong thereunto; for 
true faith doth ever bring forth good 
works, as St. James saith, shew me 
thy faith by thy deeds. Thy deeds 
and works must be an open testi- 
monial of thy faith, otherwise thy 
faith being without good works, is 
but the devil’s faith, the faith of the 
wicked, a fantasy of faith, and not a 
true Christian faith. And like as 
the devils and evil people, be no- 
thing the better for their counterfeit 
faith, but it is unto them the more 
cause of damnation; so they that 
be christened, and have received 
knowledge of God and of Christ’s 
merits, and yet of a set purpose do 
live idly without good works, think- 
ing the name of a naked faith to be 
either sufficient for them, or else 
setting their minds upon vain plea- 
sures of this world, do live in sin 
without repentance, not uttering the 
fruits that do belong to such an 
high profession, upon such pre- 
sumptuous persons, and wicked 
sinners must needs remain the great 
vengeance of God and eternal pu- 
nishment in hell prepared for the 
devil and wicked livers.” 

Therefore, as you profess the 
name of Christ, let no such imagi- 
nation beguile you; but be sure of 
your faith, try it by your living; 
mark the fruits; mark the increase 
by it of love and charity towards 
God and your neighbour, and so 
you shall perceive it to be true and 
lively. If you perceive such a faith 
im you, rejoice in it, and maintain 
it, and keep it still in you, and let 
it be daily increasing; so shall you 
be sure that you shall please God 
by this faith: and at length, as 
other faithful men have done before, 
so shall you, when his will is come 
to him, and receive the end and final 
reward of your faith, the salvation 
of your souls. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 


I observe that all the commentators 
on Numbers xxii. 22. see the ne- 
cessity of supplying something to 
obviate the seeming contradiction 
of God’s having permitted Balaam 
to go, and of his being afterwards 
angry with him for going. But if 
we adopt the reading of the LXX. 
we shall perceive that there is no 
contradiction whatever. God's an- 
ger was kindled because he went 
GUTOS TeOs aUTOY, that is, of his own 
head. The permission to go was 
accompanied with the condition, 
‘© if the men come to call thee :” 
Balaam did not wait till he was 
called, but went avros gos autor, 
See Viger Zennii. p. 166. 

AMICUS. 

NOTE BY THE EDITOR. 

The edition of the LXX. published 
from the MS. in the Vatican, by Lam- 
bert Bos, has this various reading Kz, 
weyractn Ouuw & Besos ors errogevdn aurog” 
omitting the words mgog avroy. ‘The 
sense does not materially differ from that 
suggested by Amicus, according to Sca- 
pula’s exposition of Avros. ‘“* Ponitur et 
pro solus, aliorum ope non adjutus; ut 
apud Hom. avtos mip ewe mpouaxorow 
suixOn. Avros solus, sejunctus ab aliis. 
Mare. VI. 31. deute vuess avros vos soli, 
dimissis nempe ceteris— Non aliter apud 
Latinos tpse usurpatur v. c. apud Liv. 
ii. 54, Schleusner Lex. 


i 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 
Your last Number contains some 
remarks from the pen of Oxoniensis, 
on the word wa;, as occurring in the 
disputed passage of Tit. ii. 15. I 
do not mean to question the general 
accuracy of Dr. Middleton’s rule for 
determining the collective or dis- 
tributive import of this adjective, 
whenever his rule can be fairly ap- 
plied ; but there are many instances 
of the word being used in a peculiar 
sense, and I believe that the passage 
in question is one, as explained in 
the last article which you published 
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upon*the subject; it was there 
shewn, and illustrated by other 
texts from the writings of the same 
Apostle, that it has a superlative 
sense peta maons imtayns * with the 
utmost authority.” 

Nor do | think that the examples 
which your learned correspondent 
has adduced in support of Dr. Mid- 
dleton’s canon, are all of them ap- 
plicable. I cannot perceive it ne- 
cessary to assign any distributive 
sense to the adjective in either of 
the following expressions, is wica» 
imonom, ware dota aPpumov, warns 
amodoyns a€ws nor a collective sense 
to ixdeigeras L'noods Xpsords thy wacar 
paxpobouiar It appears to me that 
the signification of wzcay, without 
the article, in the first of these 
phrases, is nearly the same as in the 
latter phrase, where the article is 
inserted; and that in both of them 
it occurs in a superlative sense. 

It sometimes happens, that the 
validity of a rule is impaired by an 
endeavour to extend it too far; and 
such, as I humbly conceive, is the 
case in the instance before us. 

I remain, Sir, &c. 
J. S. 


-_—— 
To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 


Sir, 

THE freedom of discussion, which 
ought to be allowed in all matters 
of theological debate must prove 
my apology for again troubling you 
on the subject of my former com- 
munication relative to Bishop Sand- 
ford’s application of the text, Rom. 
xiv. 23. Yourcorrespondent Aitch- 
bey thinks my objection trifling and 
unfounded: but [ must own that I 
see nothing in his observations of 
sufficient weight to induce me to 
alter my opinion. 

He allows that the subject of dis- 
course pursued by the Apostle is 
not ‘precisely similar” to the 
Bishop's. Any person who will 
take the trouble to peruse Rom. 
vii. and the passage extracted from 
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, 

the right reverend Prelate’s sermon, 
will perceive that they have no man- 
ner of connection with each other. 
Still however Aitchbey maintains 
that the words “ whatsoever is not 
of faith, is sin” are fairly capable 
of being extended to the sense in 
which the Bishop applies them. On 
this peint we are at issue. 

It is an established rule in divi- 
nity, and one which should never 
be departed from, that no text in 
Scripture ought to be brought for- 
ward to prove any doctrine, but in 
the strict and literal meaning which 
it bears in the original. For pur- 
poses of illustration a wider rule 
of interpretation may be adopted 
without violation of propriety: but 
for that of proof the most scru- 
pulous care ought to be taken to 
confine every text most rigidly to its 
primary signification. If a word or 
passage, which is used in the Bible 
in one decided sense, be cited by a 
theological writer in a foreign one, 
is not this stretching the “ essential 
expansiveness” of Scripture beyond 
all legitimate bounds, and giving li- 
cence to “ imagination and fancy in 
exposition to an unwarrantable de- 
gree.” Nay, I do not apprehend 
it can be cited even in an enlarged 
and secondary meaning with due 
regard to the cause of truth: since 
no doctrine ought to be asserted 
but upon the most satisfactory and 
indubitable grounds. It is notenough 
to avoid actual error in doctrine; 
the very possibility of erroneous or 
inimical construction ought to be 
sedulously guarded against. 

But, says Aitchbey, the Apostle 
speaks in the particular, the Bishop 
in the general. I cannot quite agree 
with him here; for to me it appears 
that they are speaking, not of the 
operation of the same faith, but of 
two distinct sorts of faith. St. Paul 
had been maintaining the right of 
perfect liberty of conscience in 
things indifferent: the question he 
was endeavouring to set at rest be- 
tween the Jewish and Gentile con- 
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verts was the legality of the use of 
particular meats, which under the 
Mosaic dispensation had been ex- 
pressly forbidden. Now, if the 
prohibition had been continued un- 
der the new covenant, it would 
have been an act of positive obe- 
dience in Christians to abstain from 
them, and, as such, reducible to the 
general principles of faith in Christ 
Jesus. But the fact was directly 
the reverse: the necessity for the 
prohibition no longer continued ; 
the divine law upon the subject was 
annulled ; the Apostle declares that 
it did not in the slightest degree 
signify whether they allowed them- 
selves the use of those meats or 
not; that one man might eat, and 
another not eat, provided that each 
followed his own conscientious per- 
suasion, with the same safety; (a 
freedom of opinion and action pro- 
perly conceded in a case of indiffer- 
ence, but certainly not extending to 
the essentials of religion) yet if any 
one acted in cvntradiction to his 
own opinions, then he became mo- 
rally guilty. What therefore says 
the Apostle? Every one who vio- 
lates his own principles, even when 
no positive precept of religion in- 
terferes to direct them, commits a 
sin :—a doctrine which no man will 
deny. Whatsays Bishop Sandford ? 
Whatever a man does, which is not 
founded upon a principle of faith in 
Christ, is not acceptable to God :— 
a doctrine also most true and im- 
portant; and one which never more 
needed to be enforced than in the 
present loose and latitudinarian age. 
But I wish simply to ask the ques- 
tion, Is the former of these doc- 
trines a direct and conclusive proof 
of the latter? and, if not a direct 
and conclusive proof, does it serve 
to strengthen the writer’s argument, 
and establish it on grounds clearly 
scriptural? If it does not effect 
this, the design of its quotation has 
failed. 
I am, Sir, Yours, &c. 
C.P, 
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BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS. 
(Continued. ) 


«“ And Elijah said there is a sound of 
abundance of rain.” 1 Kings xviii. 41. 

* J will call upon the Lord, and he shall 
send thunder and rain,” 1 Sam. xii. 17. 

“Twill also command the clouds that 
they rain no rain upon it.” Isaiah v. 6. 


The Indian priests are supposed 
to be in great favour with the Deity, 
and able to procure rains when they 
please ; and they have a tradition, 
that their forefathers sought for and 
obtained such seasonable rains as 
gave them plentiful crops. And 
they now seek them in a manner 
agreeable to the shadow of this tra- 
dition. When the ground is parch- 
ed their rain-makers (as they are 
commonly termed) are to mediate 
with the bountiful holy spirit of fire. 
But their old cunning prophets are 
not fond ef entering on this religi- 
ous duty, and avoid it as long as 
they possibly can, till the murmurs 
of the people force them to the 
sacred attempt, for the security of 
their own lives. If he fails the pro- 
phet is shot dead, because they are 
so credulous of his divine power 
conveyed by the holy spirit of fire, 
that they reckon him an enemy to 
the state, by averting the general 
good, and bringing desolating fa- 
mine upon the beloved people. But 
in general he is so discerning in the 
stated laws of nature, and skilful in 
priestcraft, that he always seeks for 
rain either at the full or change of 
the moon, unless the birds, either 
by instinct or the temperature of 
their bodies, should direct him 
otherwise. However, if in a dry 
season the clouds by the veering of 
the winds pass wide of their fields, 
while they are inveighing bitterly 
against him, some in speech, and 
some in heart, he soon changes 
their well known notes, he assumes 
a displeased countenance and car- 
riage, and attacks them with bitter 
reproaches, for their vicious conduct 
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in the marriage state, and for their 
notorious pollutions by going to the 
women in their religious retirements, 
and for multifarious crimes that 
never could enter into his head to 
suspect them of perpetrating ; but 
that the divinity his holy things were 
endued with had now suffered a great 
decay, although he had fasted, pu- 
rified himself, and on every other 
account had lived an innocent life, 
according to the old beloved speech, 
adding, ‘‘ Loak Ishtohoollo will 
never be kind to bad people.” He 
concludes with a religious caution 
to the penitent, advising them to 
mend their manners, and the times 
will mend theirs: then they depart 
with sorrow and shame. The old 
women will exclaim, as they go 
along, loudly against the young 
people, and protest they will watch 
their manners very narrowly for the 
time to come, as they are sure of 
their own steady virtue. If a two 
years drought happens, the synhe- 
drims, at the earnest solicitations of 
the mortified sinners, convene ina 
body, and make proper inquiry into 
the true cause of their calamities, 
because (say they) it is better to 
spoil a few roguish people than a 
few roguish people should spoil 
Hottuk-ore.toopah : the lot soon 
falls upon Jonas, and he is immedi- 
ately swallowed up. Too much 
rain is equally dangerous to these 
prophets. I was lately told by 
a gentleman of distinguished cha- 
racter, that a famous rain-maker of 
the Muskhoge was shot dead be- 
cause the rain overflowed their fields 
to a great height in the middle of 
August, and destroyed their weighty 
harvest. They ascribed the mis- 
chief to his ill-will, as the Deity 
they say doth not injure the virtu- 
ous, and designed him only to do 
good to the beloved people.— 
Adair’s American Indians; p. 85. 


ae And Saul went out te meet him that 
he might salute him.” 1 Sam. xiii. 10, 


The custom of going forth to 
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meet and greet a visitor is frequently 
mentioned in the Scriptures; thus 
Lot also, when he saw the angels 
approaching, (whom we have no 
reason for supposing he knew to be 
such at the time,) rose up to meet 
them, and he bowed himself with 
his face to the ground. Compare 
this with the practice of the Japa- 
nese. At Jagami, where we dined, 
we were received by the host in a 
more polite and obsequious manner 
than | ever experienced since in any 
other part of the world. It is the 
custom in this country for the land- 
lord to go to meet the travellers part 


of the way, and with every token of 


the utmost submission and respect, 
bid them welcome; he then hurries 
home in order to receive his guests 
at his house in the same humble and 
respectful manner, after which some 
trifling present is produced on a 
small and low square table. Thum- 
berg’s Travels, vol. iii. p. 100. Kam- 
pher’s Japan, vol. ii. p. 448. 


*« And it came to pass when the evil spi- 
rit from God was upon Saul, that David 
took an harp and played with his harp, so 
Saul was refreshed and was well, and the 
evil spirit departed from him.” 1 Sam. 
xvi, 23, 


It has been credited by many, and 
has been handed down to memory, 
that when the pains of the Sciatica 
are most severe they will be assuag- 
ed by the soft notes of a flute player. 
I have very lately read in a book of 
Theophrastus, that the melody of 
the flute skilfully and delicately 
managed, has power to heal the 
bites of vipers. The same is related 
in a book of Democritus, which is 
entitled, “ of plagues and pestilen- 
tial disorders.’’ In this he says 
that the melody of flutes is a remedy 
for many human complainis. So 
great is the sympathy betwixt the 
bodies and the minds of men, and 
betwixt the maladies and remedies 
of mind and body. Aulus Gellius, 
b. 4. c. 13. 

The ancient music, according to 
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the Chinese writers of every age, 
could call down superior spirits from 
etherial regions, raise up the manes 
of departed beings, inspire men with 
a love of virtue, and lead them to 
the practice of their duty. Grosins' 
China, vol. ii. p. 493. 


“And Goliath had an helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he was armed with a 
coat of mail, and the weight of the coat 
was five thousand shekels of brass, and he 
had greaves of brass upon his legs, and a 
target of brass between his shoulders,” 1 
Sam. xvii, 5, 6. 

“And king Rehoboam made shields of 
brass.” 2 Chron, xii. 10. 


In the times of the heroes all the 
arms were similarly brass, as is evi- 
dent from Homer, when he describes 
the axe of Pisander and the dart 
of Memnon. My opinion too is 
strengthened from this circumstance, 
that the spear of Achilles, which is 
placed in the temple of Minerva in 
Phaseus, has its bottom and top 
part of brass; and the sword of 
Memnon, among the Nicomedenses, 
in the temple of sculapius, is 
wholly of brass, and this I know to 
be true. Pausanias’ Description of 
Greece, b. 2. ¢. 3. v. i. p. 257. 

The spears of the Massageta, the 
points of their arrows, and their 
battle axes, are made of brass. He- 
rodotus informs us brass too was 
principally used in the mechanical 
operations of the more ancient In- 
dians, and from them, or at least 
from the East, where mines were 
first explored and wrought, instru- 
ments of this metal were scattered 
over the eastern world. They are 
sometimes to this day found amidst 
the rubbish of old mines, and even 
those of Cornwall, when first re- 
opened after a lapse of many ages, 
exhibited to the astonished explorers 
the hammers, axes, chisels, and 
other copper and brass tools of the 
ancient Phenician miners. Mau- 
rice’s Indian Antiquities, vol. vii. p, 
196, ' 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

PERMIT me to call the attention of 
your readers to a practice which in 
my opinion, ought not to be suffered 
to pass without the notice and cen- 
sure of all who are friends to that 
legitimate government and disci- 
pline of the Church, which is the 
only effectual safeguard of Christian 
unity. The practice I allude to is 
that which some ministers of the 
Establishment (I hope and trust their 
number is but small) most unwarran- 
tably adopt, of churching women 
and administering the Sacrament of 
baptism in private houses. The 
duty of clergymen in both these res- 
pects appears so plain, that when I 
was first requested to perform the 
two services privately, I represented 
to the applicant that compliance 
was absolutely impossible; for at 
that time I had not an idea that any 
clergyman would venture to assume 
the authority to transgress the direc- 
tions of the rubric ; and was igno- 
rant enough to feel surprise at the 
information, that the thing had been 
done in the parish where the person 
making the request had formerly 
resided. As however I do not see 
how the example of one individual 
can justify another in departing 
from his prescribed line of conduct, 
I own myself not sufficiently liberal 
and independent to set myself above 
the laws of the church under whose 
authority I am appointed to act as 
a minister, and am content to receive 
its ordinances as they were delivered 
to me, without taking the liberty of 
new-modelling its constitution at my 
own pleasure. 

Independent of the perfect con- 
tradiction in terms, contained in the 
expression “‘ Churching women at 
home,” the following quotations from 
the liturgy and rubric will condemn 
the practice I have mentioned, not 
onlyas unauthorised, but as a direct 
violation of authority, and even 
breach of a most solemn promise. 

«* Bishop.—Will you give your 
REMEMBRANCER, NO, 19. 


On the Prayer before the Sermon, 
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faithful diligence always so to nfiy's- 
ter the doctrine and sacraments, 
and the discipline of Christ, as the 
Lord hath commanded, and as this 
church and realm hath received the 
same, according to the command- 
ments of God: so that you may 
teach the people committed to your 
cure and charge with all diligence 
to keep and observe the same.’’ 

“« Answet.—I will do so by the 
help of the Lord.”—Offce for the 
Ordination of Priests. 

The baptismal service is entitled, 
“The ministration of public bap- 
tism of infants, to be used in the 
church.” 

In the form for the churching of 
women, the rubric directs “The 
woman, at the usual time after her 
delivery, shall come into the Church 
decently apparelled, and there shall 
kneel down in some convenient 
place, &c.” 

These directions are so plain and 
positive as to render all comment 
upon the subject superfluous. [ 
shall therefore merely ask one sim- 
ple question, how can any clergy- 
man pretend to justify his conduct, 
in departing from the authority af 
the Church, to which he is bound by 
laws civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
and to which he has vowed obe 
dience.” 

Iam, Sir, Yours, &c. 


Cc. P. 
ae 


To the Editor of the Remembraneer. 
Sir, 
By the 55th Canon, preachers are 
required to preface their sermons 
with a prayer for Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church ; first generally, and 
afterwards specifically, conceived in 
the fori or to the effect therein pre- 
scribed. One of the injunctions of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishops of his province, issued in the 
year 1695 runs thus, “It seems 
very fit that you require your clergy 
in their prayer before the sermon to 
3E 
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keep to the effect of the 55th Canon. 
lt being commonly reported that it is 
the manner of some in every diocese 
either to use only the Lord's Prayer, 
(which the Canon prescribes as the 
conclusion of their prayer, aud not 
as the whole prayer), or at least 
to leave out the King’s titles, and 
forbear to pray for the Bishops as 
such.” In Cathedral churches (so 
far as I am informed), in the public 
pulpits of the Universities, in parish 
churches where a Bishop is resident, 
and in corporate towns on public 
occasions this form is still used; 
but in the generality of churches, 
and on ordinary occasions, it is 
commonly superseded by one or 
other of the Collects in the Liturgy. 
Now it has often struck me as matter 
of wonder and regret that a prayer 
for a specific purpose, thus enjoined 
by an express Canon, enforced by 
archiepiscopal injunction, and sanc- 
tioned by the usage of the “cal- 
mina doctrine,” our University and 
mother churches, should ever have 
fallen into disuse in any orthodox 
pulpit in the kingdoms. And I have 
been the more inclined to wonder at 
and regret this omission when I have 
considered the nature of the prayer 
itself. 1. Its comprehensive brevity 
and noble primitive simplicity. 2. 
Its entire accordance with the frame 
of our united ecclesiastical and civil 
polity. 3. Its tendency to promote 
mutual good will between the differ- 
ent ranks of the community, who are 
all called upon in this short and im- 
pressive abridgment of the Litany to 
unite in calling down blessings tem- 
poral and eternal on the heads of 
each other. 4. Lastly though not 
least, that, with the exception of the 
prayer for the Church Militant 
(which in country churches is, I 
believe, seldom used, except at the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrament) 
it is the only part of our public ser- 
vice which contains the solemn and 
affecting recognition of those happ 

saints who have departed this lite 
in the true faith and fear of their 
Lord; a part of the service of the 
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Church which from the joy and com- 
fort it is calculated to afford to 
every pious Christian whose dearest 
connections are fallen asleep in 
Christ, ought never to be omitted 
in any assembly for public worship. 

If there be any good and suffi- 
cient ground of reason or autho- 
rity for the omission of this prayer 
(which I can hardly conceive to 
exist) I shall be obliged to any of 
your correspondents who will inform 
me of it, and also of the time when 
such omission began te prevail. 
But if it arose originally from igno- 
rance, disregard or disrelish of the 
Canonical injunction, and practice 
of the mother churches, and has 
been continued without thought, I 
sincerely hope that the inferior 
clergy instead of perpetuating error 
and disaffection, will not be back- 
ward in reverting to the old paths, 
and that such as are in authority 
will be induced to take order for the 
restoration of this most excellent 
and appropriate part of our public 
service where it is intentionally omit- 
ted. 

Iam, Sir, &c. 
®.E, T. =. 
Bath, Feb. 92, 1890. 
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SUFFRAGAN BISHOPS, 


In the brief, and very imperfect 
sketch, of the origin and history of 
-the chorepiscopi of the earlier ages 
of the Church, contained in my last 
letter, I observed that a question 
had been started, involving no less 
than the reality of their episcopal 
and apostolic character. It has been 
doubted whether they were real 
bishops, taken from the order of 
priests, and by a solemn and dis- 
tinct ordination consecrated to their 
sacred office; or, whether they were 
still priests, differing little, if at all, 
from the wepsodivlas, or priests of the 
circuit, who were appointed by the 
council of Laodicea to sueceed 
them. To canvass this question the- 
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roughly, and to pursue it through 
all its details, would by no means 
be compatible with the nature and 
object of a periodical work ; to pass 
it over in silence would be unsatis- 
factorily, and perhaps scarcely con- 
sistent with fairness and candour. 
It becomes also the more desirable 
to remind our cotemporaries of the 
real and true state of the case, be- 
cause some of our own writers ap- 
pear to have been misled by a par- 
tial examination, and to have ar- 
rived at conclusions utterly unwar- 
ranted by history. Now a strict 
inquiry, not into the opinions of 
comparatively late writers, but into 
the representations of the earliest 
genuine records of the Church, 
obliges us to conclude, that, though 
from a very remote period measures 
were from time to time adopted to 
limit the increasing authority of this 
Order of Clergy, yet, till they had 
fallen into disrepute in the Court of 
Rome, and their extinction was fully 
determined upon, no doubt was ever 
entertained as to the reality of their 
episcopal character. The only ques- 
tion ever agitated was, what were 
the limits within which the exercise 
of their functions should be con- 
fined. But, after their final sup- 
pression was resolved upon at Rome, 
the pope and many of the clergy 
not only questioned, but positively 
denied their title to that character. 
Thus, after the council held at 
Rome by Charlemagne, we find Leo 
the Third, about the year 800, call- 
ed upon to pronounce his judgement 
upon these pretenders to the epis- 
copal character, as they were called 
by some, who represented them- 
selves as the only regularly and ca- 
nonically ordained clergy—who had 
derived their orders from the hands 
of the bishops of the cities—and 
who were become exceedingly jea- 
lous of the chorepiscopal clergy.— 
His sentence pronounces that the 
chorepiscopi were no bishops, nor 
ever were ; declares their acts void 
and unlawful; forbids them to dis- 
charge any episcopal office for the 
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future ; and commands, that those 
who had been ordained by them 
should be re-ordained. The letter 
in which these sweeping clauses are 
contained possesses nothing of that 
sound argument, correct sentiment, 
or Christian feeling, which would 
induce us to translate any portion 
of it. Nor shall we find this doc- 
trine always recognized even by the 
popes themselves. Towards the 
close of the ninth century, Pope Ni- 
colaus the First, in a letter to Arch- 
bishop Rodolphus, expresses him- 
self thus—“ You inform me, that 
in your districts there are many or- 
dinations solemnized by the chore- 
piscopi, as well of priests as of 
deacons, whom some bishops de- 
pose, others ordain anew. But we 
pronounce, that neither ought inno- 
cent men to be oppressed, nor should 
any ordinations or consecrations be 
repeated. For the chorepiscopi were 
made after the form of the seventy; 
and who would doubt that they pos- 
sessed the offices of bishops? But 
since the sacred canons will not al- 
low every man to arrogate every 
honour to himself, and since by 
these means the dignity of the 
bishops may seem to be transferred 
to their suffragans, and thus the 
honour of the bishop may be dimi- 
nished, we decree that in this mat- 
ter nothing further shall be done 
beyond the rules of the chureh.” 
This edict seems to be in perfect 
conformity with the ancient prac- 
tice through Christendom. Ac- 
knowledging most fully the validity 
of their episcopal consecration, 
never even alluding to a suspicion 
that they were not as truly and 
apostolically bishops, as their more 
dignified brethren in the cities, to 
whom they owed subjection; the 
councils aud metropolitans of the 
earliest ages contented themselves 
with at one time abridging their 
power, at another prescribing rules 
for the more beneficial employment 
of it. But to argue because the 
metropolitans were themselves some- 
times cautioned against enlarging 
3E2 
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the authority of their chorepiscopi, 
and these were often warned not to 
exceed the powers conferred on them 
by the canons, that therefore they 
were not really bishops, would be 
identically the same with the denial 
of the episcopal character to the 
Bishop of Calcutta, because an act 
of parliament restricts him from the 
exercise of his episcopal functions 
in England. 

In the year 789 an edict was 
published, under the auspices of 
Charlemagne, from the palace of Aix 
la Chapelle, and thence called Ca- 
pitulare Aquisgraneuse, the ninth 
section of which contains the follow- 
ing canon and commentary— 

** Likewise in the same council, 
in conformity with that of Ancyra, 
it is ordained that the chorepiscopi 
ought to know the extent of their 
commission, and do nothing with- 
out the sanction of the bishop in 
whose diocese they live. Those 
who are established as chorepiscopi 
in the country and villages, although 
they have received imposition of 
hands from the bishops, and are 
consecrated as bishops, yet ought to 
know how to keep within their pro- 
yer bounds, and to govern the ad- 
Joining churches intrusted to them, 
and to be content with their own 
peculiar cure and administration. 
They are authorized to appoint rea- 
ders, and sub-deacons, and exorcists ; 
and let them be contented with hav- 
ing received licence and authority 
over those degrees only. But let 
them not attempt to ordain a priest, 
or a deacon, without the knowledge 
of the bishops of the city, or the 
church to whom themselves or their 
districts are attached. Should they 
dare to transgress the canon, they 
ought to be deposed, and deprived 
of the honour they enjoy. The cho- 
repiscopus is to be ordained by the 
bishop of the city or place adjoin- 
ing.” 

The last clause is only a transla- 
tion of a section im the canons of 
Ancyra. 

%* The bishops’ representatives, 
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whom the Greeks call chorespis- 
copi, must not ordain priests or dea~ 
cons, nor command the priests of 
the city without the bishop’s desire ; 
nor act at all without the authority 
of letters from him, in each diocese.” 

It is scarcely possible for words 
tu declare more plainly, that, as far 
as regards the divine commission 
delivered through the apostles, these 
were in the most unequivocal and in 
the fullest manner possessed of it, 
and that the restrictions imposed on 
them were purely and solely of hu- 
man origin. We observed, that the 
close of the chapter above quoted 
was merely a translation of the ce- 
lebrated canon of Ancyra— more 
properly speaking, it is partly a 
translation, partly an endeavour 
to complete what in the original 
seemed defective. On the subject 
of that canon much serious discus- 
sion has been entertained by divines, 
in various ages of the Church. To 
many of your readers, perhaps, a 
detailed account of the argument 
might not be interesting; in itself, 
undoubtedly, it is one of no incon- 
siderable importance. It has been 
quoted and commented upon prin- 
cipally by three classes of divines : 
lst, those who maintain that the 
right of presbyters to ordain is fully 
recognized by this canon; 2ndly, 
Episcopalians, who deduce from it 
an argument against the plenary and 
apostolical commission of the cho- 
repiscopi; and, lastly, by those who 
confine the right of ordination ex- 
clusively to one order, and contend 
that the chorepiscopi were spiritu- 
ally in possession of the fullest 
powers of that order. 

Those who would examine these 
points with the care the case de- 
serves, | would refer to the Reliquiz 
Sacre, as the best and ablest guide. 
Dr. Routh has proved, beyond con- 
troversy, that whilst the canon of 
—- does not afford the slightest 
shadow of reason in countenance of 
presbyterian ordination, so far from 
shaking the title of the chorepiscopi 
to the chugacter of the true aposto- 
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lic bishops, that title is much more 
fully established by it. 

It may not, perhaps, be out of 
place here to mention a third opinion 
entertained by some, and princi- 
pally it should seem by Bellarmine, 
on the nature and office of this or- 
der. Unable to withstand the mass 
of evidence by which it is proved 


that chorepiscopi were truly bishops, - 


and unwilling at the same time to 
believe that real bishops would be 
shackled by the severe restraints, 
which were imposed upon some who 
were called by that name, Bellar- 
mine conceived, that in the primi- 
tive church there were two sorts of 
rural bishops, whereof the former 
had episcopal ordination, which he 
supposes to be an ordination neces- 
sarily requiring the presence of three 
bishops; the latter were but pres- 
byters. But, as Field also observes, 
there is no authority in history for 
this supposition; they evidently 
were all of one and the same order. 
Here you must allow me to remark, 

that our countryman just mentioned 
seems to have drawu his information 
from sources by no means free from 
suspicion, and to have arrived at a 
conclusion, from which a more ac- 
curate and unprejudiced examina- 
tion would have guarded him. In 
the present instance, whilst he can- 
not avoid perceiving the absence of 
solidity in the arguments of Bellar- 
mine, he falls into a mistake, by 
many degrees less pardonable than 
the error he confutes.—Not so an- 
other of our countrymen, Beveridge, 
whose patient investigation, and 
sound learning, and accuracy of 
reasoning, have enabled him to ar- 
rive at the truth himself, and to 
supply every candid mind with con- 
vincing arguments for the correct- 
ness of his opinions, I must not 
venture to offer a brief analysis of 
of his treatise, whoever reads it will 
be amply repaid, and we have al- 
ready borrowed largely from him. 
The proposition he establishes is 
this: “ The chorepiscopi were con- 
secrated as other bishops were— 
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they had all episcopal power in- 
trusted to them, but were allowed 
to exercise it only so far as the 
bishop in whose diocese they were 
established would permit.””— You 
will allow me here to quote a pas- 
sage from Zonaras, aud another from 
Aristenus, which bear the strongest 
testimony to the esteem and honour 
in which these bishops were origi- 
nally held, and which draw a most 
marked line of distinction between 
them and the very highest order of 
priests. Zonaras, who wrote an ex- 
position and interpretation of the 
canons in Greek, in his comment 
upon the 13th Canon of the Council 
of Neocxsarea, when speaking of 
the chorepiscopi, says, ‘‘ They are 
not forbidden to ceosQepew, offer, 
being honoured for their anxious 
care of the poor; for it was their of- 
fice to expend on the poor the re- 
venues of the churches over which 
they presided, and to take provident 
care of them, and in doing this they 
were honoured. But if,” he adds, 
“< it was the duty of assistant bishops 
to expend the Lord’s money (xvpaxa 
xpnvala) upon the poor, how much 
more is it the bishops duty to do 
this.” It may be remarked here, 
in passing, that the change of tense 
from the past to the present, from 
what was the duty of the chorepis- 
copi, to what is the duty of bishops, 
intimates, that the order had be- 
come nearly extinct before the time 
of Zonaras. 

Aristenus, in his interpretation of 
a passage in the Synopsis of the Ca- 
nons, who also wrote in Greek, ex- 
presses himself thus  strongly.— 
“* The priests who are ordained in 
* parishes by bishops are not allow- 
ed to offer in the church of the city, 
if the bishop and priests of the city 





* The words (wapoma) parish, and 
(dsosxse) dtocese, are used so indiscrimi- 
nately by the earliest writers to denote an 
ecclesiastical district, whether a bishop’s 
see, or a priest’s cure, that in many cases, 
as in the present instance, we find some 
difficulty in deciding which is the meaning 
intended try the writer. 
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are present; but if all are absent, 
and one of the country priests be 
invited to prayer, then he is not for- 
bidden to offer and perform the ser- 
vice. The chorepiscopi, however, 
as fellow-labourers * of the bishops, 
and being honoured, because they 
have also upon them the character 
of the seventy, whether the bishops 
and priests are resident, or not, mi- 
nister without hindrance in the tem- 
ple of the city.” It is remarkable, 
that in this passage the very cir- 
cumstance which Pope Leo, im the 
letter before quoted, uses as an ar- 
gument for the degradation of these 
rural bishops, is assigned as an ad- 
ditional, or rather as exclusively, a 
sufficient reason for distinguishing 
them from the order of priests, I 
mean their having the form and cha- 
racter of the seventy disciples +. The 
very same circumstance, by the way, 
which Pope Nicolaus assigns as a 
solid reason for acknowledging their 
episcopal authority {. 

That the power of appointing suf- 
fragan bishops was abused by those 
whose heart was not in the cause of 
religion, and who, in the severe lan- 
guage of Damasus, “ like harlots, 
put out their children to be nursed 
by others, that themselves mean- 
while might satisfy their lusts,” is, 
I fear, scarcely to be doubted ; and 
that the suffragans themselves too 
often encroached upon the honours 
and privileges of their superiors, is 


* cuarsilepyos Tar i@icxnomer 
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t It is remarkable enough, that these 
two popes not only arrive at two contra- 
dictory practical conclusions, but that 
they employ two contradictory premises, 
and that too on a matter of fact. They 
both agree in maintaining that the chore- 
piscopi were representatives of the se- 
venty, and thence, argue the one, that 
they were not, nor ever had been, hishops ; 
the other, that they were, and always had 
been. ‘ For,’ says Leo, ‘ we have never 
heard or read that the seventy performed 
any of these episcopal duties.’ — * And 
who,’ says Nicolaus, ‘ will ever doubt that 


the seventy bad the offices of bishops.’ 
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little less evident; forgetting, as 
Linwood, inasimilar case, expresses 
himself, ‘* that they were called to 
a share of the care and anxiety, not 
to the plenitude of authority of 
their superior.” There is a very 
curious note, written by Stephanus 
Baluzius*, upon a letter of Rhaba- 
nus Maurus, from which I cannot 
avoid translating the following ex- 
tract: — “* Beyond question,” he 
says, “ heavier weight of business 
presses upon a bishop, when he is 
in the city, than when he lives in a 
country parish, especially if that is 
far removed from the city; conse- 
quently, some who were induced by 
a love of a more quiet and free life, 
thought proper to desert the princi- 
pal cathedral, and betake them- 
selves to some country parish,”— 
Their presumption was checked by 
the fifth synod of Carthage, in which 
is this sentence, ‘ Itis decreed that 
no one have permission to leave the 
principal cathedral, and to retire to 
any church established in his dio- 
cese.””’ Of so vast moment did 
Charlemagne consider this rule, that 
he adopted it as a law in France, 
ordering ‘* that the bishop shall not 
be allowed to neglect the principal 
cathedral of his diocese, and fre- 
quent rather some other church,” 
Those, therefore, who were desirous 
of a quiet retirement, (as Hincmar 
seriously complains) for their ease 
and pleasures had chorepiscopi un- 
der them, that while they devoted 
themselves to hunting and hawking, 
and the rest of the pleasures of the 
age, (and that this was done by most 
of the bishops of that time, Agobard 
testifies) the assistant bishops might 
perform all episcopal functions in 
their stead, and altogether relieve 
them from the burden of their mi- 
nistry. Therefore the fathers, in 
the Council of Melde, inveighing 
against those bishops who, for their 
own ease, retired to distant places, 
and condemning those who entrust- 





* He was educated at Tholouse, in the 
carly part of the seventeenth century, 
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ed their office to substitutes, declare 
that that evil (the existence of sub- 
stitutes) arose from the indolence of 
tie bishops. And, before that time, 
Charlemagne had observed, that 
bishops substitute were created by 
unlearned prelates, and those who 
were devoted to their own ease and 
gratification. ‘‘ Let the bishops of 
our own time and country (continues 
Baluze) reflect whether this charge 
applies to them ; whether they are 
more given to pleasures, than to the 
care of the flock of the Lord,’’ 

The author, to whose letter Ba- 
luze annexes the above annotation, 
was Rhabanus Maurus, Archbishop 
of Mentz, who died as early as the 
middle of the ninth century, and 
whose writings need only to be 
known to secure to their author the 
admiration and esteem, and venera- 
tion of every Christian. Particu- 
larly acceptable must they be to Pro- 
testants, who will find in this arch- 
bishop an instance of one, who, 
whilst he paid due deference to the 
authority of those who had gone 
before him, yet appeals to the 
Scripture, as the only perfect rule 
of faith and practice. And with the 
Scripture he is so familiar, that its 
language and phrases pervade all his 
writings. My letter is perhaps al- 
ready exceeding its proper bounds, 
but I cannot refrain from quoting, 
somewhat at large, the sentiments 
of this venerable and truly Christian 
bishop, on the subject of the pre- 
sent and my preceding letter; and, 
unless what has already been offered 
has produced a tedium and disrelish 
for the subject altogether, your read- 
ers will require from me no apo- 
logy for closing our speculations on 
this point with the testimony of a 
bishop of such high antiquity, such 
sound judgment, such purity of 
faith, and integrity of character, as 
Rhabanus Maurus, 

It appears, therefore, that an ap- 
plication was made to the arch- 
bishop, for his solemn judgment on 
the office and character of the cho- 
repiscopi by Reginbald, himself one 
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advanced to that dignity. His an- 
swer to this most important, and te 
the enquirer most awful question, 
he commences, as was usual, by 
stating the subject of the enquiry, 
and referring to the practice of those 
who desecrated and re-consecrated 
the Churches which the chorepis- 
copi had consecrated ; and who also 
nullified every episcopal act which 
they had presumed to perform— 
“Some declaring,’’? to use his own 
words, ‘ that it was lawful for the 
chorepiscopi, with the consent and 
desire of their superiors, that is, of 
the prelates of the cities under 
whom they live, to lay hands upon 
those who have been baptized, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost, 
to ordain priests and deacons, and 
also the other orders of the Church; 
others affirming, that by no means 
are they competent for that ministry, 
but only those bishops who preside 
over cities.”” After this our author 
deeply laments the injurious effects 
produced in the Church by these 
controversies, so generally attended 
by the loss of its peace. He then 
traces the ordination of chorepis- 
copi up to the times of the apostles, 
who, in his view, had the same co. 
adjutors. ‘* Whence,” he proceeds, 
** 1 cannot understand how those, 
who raise this dispute, can so far 
contemn the order of chorepiscopi, 
as almost to assign them nothing 
more of dignity than priests enjoy ; 
whereas this accords with the decrees 
of neither the ancients nor the mo- 
derns, nor of the apostles them- 
selves, but differs in sense from 
them. It is clear, that among these 
men (the objectors) not reason and 
humility, but envy and pride, bear 
rule; so that despising their co- 
operators, they seek to become them- 
selves the only persons in authority, 
and alone deriving power from sanc- 
tification ; and they regard what the 
fathers framed for concord and 
union to each order, as a baneful 
judgment, rather than a discreet ar- 
rangement. For the sacred canons 
prescribe how each order, from the 
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lowest to. the highest, should ob- 
serve his own measure, and every in- 
ferior degree be successively subject 
to its superior.” He then instances 
many particulars of canonical regu- 
jJations. On the article in the Coun- 
cil of Ancyra, already more than 
once alluded to in this letter, he 
expresses himself thus :-—‘* Of cho- 
repiscopi we thus read in the 
Council of Ancyra, it is not allowed 
them to ordain priests or deacons, 
certainly not the priests of the city, 
without the precept or letters of the 
bishop in each diocese.—I observe 
(he says) that it does not say abso- 
lutely, that it is not lawful for the 
chorepiscopi to ordain priests and 
deacons, but not otherwise than 
with the precept or letters of each 
bishop. Now, since the chorepis- 
copi must receive the imposition of 
hands from the bishops, and indeed 
are consecrated as bishops, why 
may they not, with the consent of 
the bishop, under whom they are, 
ordain and confirm? For it is a vain 
thing that one should have episco- 
pal consecration, and not be allow- 
ed to discharge the functions of a 
bishop. For what purpose is the 
Holy Spirit invocated by the ordain- 
ing bishop to sanctify the person to 
be ordained, if the invocator and 
ordainer is to reprehend the person 
consecrated, after the consecration 
correctly performed? Does he not 
make a mock of the Lord, whose 
gift he implores, when afterwards he 
despises that gift? Does not the 
reproach with which he reviles the 
sanctification, attach to the author 
of the santification himself? It is 
evident that the sanctification is 
fully completed by the Holy Ghost 
through the word of God: and how 
does not a man fear to blaspheme 
and derogate from the power of the 
Holy Spirit? It is not right that 
he whom God honours by the gift 
ef his Holy Spirit should be disho- 
noured, nor should any one slight 
what evidently was ordained by the 
command of God. 

* The dignity of their own proper 
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degree is not taken from the inferior 
bishops, when the care of the whole 
province is delegated to the metro- 
politan. For without him it is not 
allowed the other bishops to conse- 
crate a bishop, nor convene a gene- 
ral council, nor do any thing, ex- 
cepting what confessedly belongs to 
each distinct diocese. If we ought 
not to reckon the chorepiscopi 
among the bishops, surely they 
would not have been numbered 
among the 308 fathers, who were 
present in the Council of Nice; in 
the catalogue of whom more than 
twelve chorepiscopi are inserted, 
whereas no one priest or deacon is 
among the number ; but only metro- 
politans and bishops, and chorepis- 
copi, are found recorded by name. 
To what purpose would the bishop 
of any city wish and determine to 
ordain an assistant bishop, if he 
conceives his own ordination to have 
no effect?” After some further re- 
marks, which, though in themselves 
highly deserving attentioa, our limits 
oblige us to omit, he proceeds * to 
speak, in strong language, against 
those vain and censorious disput- 
ants, who would support their error 
by an argument from the Acts of 
the Apostles. It is true that the 
apostles commissioned Peter and 
John to lay their hands upon those 
who were baptized by Philip, that 
they might receive the Holy Ghost ; 
and this could not be done with any 
other view, than to secure the com- 
pletion and perfection by the apos- 
tles themselves, of what had been 
well begun by their inferior minis- 
ter. ‘* For,” says the archbishop, 
“* Philip was not one of the twelve, 





* One sentence, however, strikes me 
as so beautiful, that I cannot refrain from 
quoting it. It is an observation upon our 
Lord’s words, which he employs in the 
course of his argument, ‘ For my yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.’—‘ Hoc ju- 
gum per caritatem fideles sociat, non per 
contentionem dissipat, hocque onus non 
opprimit se portantem per ponderis gravi- 
tatem, sed magis sublevat ac sustentat per 
solatii consolationem.’ 
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but one of the seven deacons, who 
had just before been ordained by the 
apostles ; and it appears that he was 
neither bishop, nor assistaut bishop, 
shorepiscopus, but only a deacon and 
evangelist. For had he been a cho- 
repiscopus, the historian would cer- 
tainly not have omitted that circum- 
stance. The apostles had not then 
separated to ordain bishops or suf- 

ans in each province, but re- 
mained in Jerusalem, preaching the 
word of God, till by the direction 
of the Holy Spirit, they entered 
upon their labours of converting the 
nations, and thus all ecclesiastical 
discipline established by them, is 
still preserved in the Universal 
Church,” 

The remaining part of this admi- 
rable little treatise is deyoted to mo- 
ral and religious reflections, in 
which the author urges us to exer- 
tion, coutent, and humility, in imita- 
tion of our great Master, who “ high 
among angels, and lowly among men,” 
came not to be ministered unto, but 
to minister. 

“* High is the honour of being a 
minister of Christ, and great will be 
the reward of the good steward. 
Surely it little accords with the cha- 
racter of the servants of God to 
dispute for honour, but rather they 
should vie with each other in sound 
doctrine, and constant diligence in 
good works, that Christ's flock may 
hear from their lips the word of the 
right faith, and behold in their con- 
duct a good and virtuous example. 
The reward of Heaven is not pro- 
mised to those who strive for the 
riches, and honours, and pleasures, 
of the world, but those who serve 
God in sincerity. And, if following 
the example of Christ's obedience, 
humility, and meekness, and devoted 
not to our own individual gain, but 
the good of others; instead of am- 
bitious strife we cultivate peace and 
concord, and with one heart cherish 
piety, and religion pure and unde- 
filed, before God, we shall be pre- 
served blameless in our Lord and 
Saviour, and every member of Christ 
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(whom having not seen we love) will 
be in peace; and with exultation 
we hope that at his coming we shall 
obtain the end of our faith, even 
the salvation of our souls.” 


Oh si omnes sic omnia! 
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Reply to Jhuoa’s Observations on 
the indecorous Manner of Reading 
the King’s Proclamation. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

In the Christian Remembraneer for 
May, 1820, pp. 263, 264, a cor- 
vespoetont of yours, who signs him- 
self JHUOA, sets out with a pro- 
fession of defending establishments 
in general, and the Established 
Church of this kingdom in parti- 
cular, from a charge which has 
been bronght against it, ‘ often,” 
as he observes, of ‘* having ¢ ten- 
dency to deprive religion of its vi- 
tality by substituting shadow for 
spirit, aud law for grace ;” so as to 
possess ‘‘ the form of godliness, but 
to want its power,” 

This charge, your correspondent 
justly remarks, “ is very serious, 
and worthy of our most attentive 
consideration,” but, as appears to 
me, the manner in which he attempts 
to rebut it is caleulated rather to 
confirm it in the apprehension of 
him, who has now the honour of ad- 
dressing you. For instead of proy~ 
ing that these charges were unfound- 
ed, the writer enters upon a severe 
condemnation of the Clergy of the 
Establishment for the manner in 
which they perform the functions of 
their holy othice. He says, * we donot 
want a new religion, a new church, 
a new ministry; but we do want a 
new heart, and a right spirit; we 
do want a more spiritual mind, a 
more discreet zeal, a better dispo- 
sition to make a right use of the 
means afforded us,” 
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Your correspondent then tells us, 
‘he has been led into these re- 
flections by observing the very irre- 
verent and unedifying manner in 
which the royal Proclamation in 
favour of religion and virtue was 
too commonly read by the Clergy, 
and heard by the people. It ap- 
pears, he says, to be regarded 
merely as a form that must be com- 
plied with, a matter of external de- 
corum that must be observed; and 
this not only by thoughtless and ir- 
religious persons, but by many who 
he feels persuaded, might be easily 
led to acknowledge their error, to 
lament and correct it.” 

The above accusation must surely 
be acknowledged to be serious in- 
deed; and, if one could feel per- 
suaded it were well-founded, we 
should justly lament it. For my 
own part, Sir, I do not pretend to 
say where your correspondent de- 
rives his information of this “ too- 
common” culpable conduct both of 
the Clergy and Laity: it could not 
be from his own observation, since 
it is presumed the Proclamation 
would be read in most of our 
churches about the same time; and 
he ought to be very careful how he 
brings “‘ a railing accusation” against 
“the Clergy” and “ the people,” 
without the most undoubted and 
solid grounds for so doing. 

Allow me, Mr. Editor, to give you 
an account of the practice of my- 
self, and, as far as I have been able 
to learn from diligent inquiry, that 
of my brother Clergymen, in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood, on the oc- 
casion to which your correspondent 
alludes. 

Upon my receiving the Procla- 
mation in question, | instantly set 
about composing a sermon suit- 
able to the occasion, which, after 
reading the Proclamation itself the 
first Sunday after receiving it, 
I preached the following Sunday 
after I had read it. Great pains were 
taken with this sermon; the Pro- 
clamation was read by me with the 
utmost degree of seriousness, and 
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attended to with edifying devotion 
by my congregation, from mary of 
whom I had the satisfaction of re- 
ceiving thanks for the sermon I 
preached. Upon inquiring of my 
neighbours, whether the same plan 
had been adopted in the adjoin- 
ing parishes, I found that it had 
very generally; that the sermons 
preached had been highly approv- 
ed; and no case had occurred, 
as far as my inquiry extended, in 
which it had been received in the 
manner mentioned by your corre- 
spondent. 

It is, Sir, peculiarly unfortunate, 
that your correspondent should have 
met with so opposite a result from 
his own observation and inquiry, to 
that which I now send you as the 
result of mine: I can however 
assure you, that my report is found- 
ed on positive evidence of most un- 
questionable and decided authority ; 
and I cannot help thinking that 
your correspondent has been either 
less diligent in his inquiries than 
myself, or else that he has derived 
his information from a prejudiced 
source; perhaps chiefly from dis- 
senters and enemies to the Esta- 
blishment, who might reasonably 
be supposed likely to give an erro- 
neous and prejudiced statement. 

For these reasons Jhuoa must ex- 
cuse me for doubting extremely the 
solidity of his objection, and the 
accuracy of his information, as to 
the ‘* too-common” occurrence of 
the evil of which he complains, It 
has happened to me in a ministry 
of thirty-two years past, to have had 
an opportunity of seeing the spirit 
and general feeling of devotion ex- 
hibited by very many congregations 
in very distant parts of the king- 
dom; and I must, Sir, declare to 
you very seriously, that this expe- 
rience has led me to a very different 
result from that of your correspon- 
dent. I have been greatly delighted 
to observe the genuine spirit of de- 
votion, which has been displayed on 
numberless occasions by the con- 
gregations where I have officiated, 
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and which has warmed my heart, 
and doubled my ardour and zeal in 
the cause of our holy and pure re- 
ligion, I cannot indeed say, out 
of the many Clergymen I have 
known, that some might not be 
found, who have misconducted them- 
selves, and have thereby thrown 
disgrace on the religion they have 
administered ; but then multitudes 
of pious, learned, zealous, exem- 
plary men have also fallen within 
the circle of my observation, to 
know whom, and to communicate 
with whom, has formed the honour 
and happiness of my life. The 
country, in my opinion, is under 
very great obligations to the Clergy 
for their zeal and exertions im the 
support of true and unadulterated 
Christianity, and for the stand they 
have made against the infidel prin- 
ciples so industriously disseminated 
on all sides around us. Had not 
such laudable conduct as this ex- 
isted amongst the Clergy; for the 
truth of which, witness the multi- 
farious publications of theirs, which 
monthly issue from their pens ; a re- 
volution, similar in its horrible con- 
sequences to that which took place 
in France, would, ere this, have 
been seen in this country: and the 
unceasing efforts of wicked men to 
bring it about about are even now 
only kept at bay by the watchful 
care and exertions of the Clergy. 
So that it appears to me equally un- 
grateful and untrue in your corre- 
spondent to misrepresent so grossly 
the conduct of the Established Cler- 
gy, which appears to me deserving 
of commendation instead of blame. 
If I could persuade myself, Sir, 
that the late Proclamation “ was 
read, or heard read, without the de- 
ference due to the authority from 
which it comes, or that serious 
thought which its importance de- 
mands,” I should be ready to regret 
such feeling as much as your corre- 
spondent cau possibly do; but not 
having known, or even heard before 
his, any instance of the kind, I 
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cannot think it extends to amy con- 
siderable degree ; and therefore am 
sorry the assertion was made by 
your correspondent, and that pub- 
licity was given to it in the columns 
of your Magazine. It would give 
me great pleasure to see any expla- 
nation, or qualification, of this ac- 
cusation in any future number of 
your publication: and, in the hope 
you will give insertion to this de- 
fence of ‘ the Clergy and people,” 
I am, Sir, your very obedient ser- 
vant, 
A CounTRy RECTOR. 

P.S. The following remarks oc- 
cur in my sermon on the King’s 
Proclamation: ‘If we consider the 
amazing degree of blasphemy and 
profaneness which is known to exist 
in this kingdom, and which has ex- 
hibited itself so recently in ridi- 
culing religion ; in blaspheming God 
and the King; in bringing into 
contempt the ministers of religion, 
and in undermining the mild and 
happy form of government under 
which we live; it must be apparent 
to every unprejudiced mind, that 
nothing could be more wise or more 
necessary, for the present circum- 
stance of thetimes, than such a Pro- 
clamation as we have now reviewed : 
neither could any one be better cal- 
culated to correct the many mis- 
chiefs which at present hang over 
us, and to bring down the favour 
and blessing of God upon these 
realms. And for the effectual pu- 
rification of the public mind, and 
public morals, from the deep taint 
of vice with which it is unhappily 
stained ; the greatest attention is ne- 


cessary in the observation of the di- . 


rections contained in this Proclama- 
tion; so that the Sabbath-day may 
be strictly observed and kept holy ; 
the public worship of God may be 
duly attended by all ranks of the 
people ; vice may be discouraged, and 
virtue supported by all ranks, and 
especially by those in authority; and 
that the laws may be duly and ef- 
fectually administered.” 
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REMARKS ON THE EFFECTS OF 
THE MANUFACTURING SYSTEM. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

AT a period like the present, when 
every friend to civil and religious 
order stands aghast at those daring 
machinations of blasphemy and se- 
dition which convalse our country 
to its centre, it is equally our duty 
and our interest to investigate the 
eause of this growing evil; for un- 
til that is distinctly ascertained an 
efficacious remedy cannot be applied. 
It will not be disputed that much of 
the mischief may be traced to the 
unbridled licentiousness of the press, 
and to the extensive circulation of 
blasphemous and seditious writings 
among the lower classes of the com- 
munity, But then another question 
occurs, how the minds of these 
classes have become so depraved as 
to devour with avidity those disgust- 
ing and abominable doctrines ; how 
their passions have beén so infu- 
riated, that upon this fuel being ad- 
ministered to the flame, it has made 
such rapid and desolating progress. 
To this it may indeed be replied 
with perfect truth, that a licentious 
press has ereated much of that vi- 
cious appetite which it feeds, that it 
is itself, to wu certain degree, at 
once ‘* the cause und most accursed 
effect.” But if it is undeniable that 
the evil prevails chiefly in manufac- 
turing districts, something there must 
assuredly be in their peculiar cir- 
cumstances to account for their 
greater corruption; and if our ma- 
nufactures, which have increased so 
mightily within the last thirty years, 
are still likely to continue or in- 
crease, it wust be of essential im- 
portance accurately to mark the 
concomitant evils which have si- 
lently grown up with them, before 
any corresponding effort was made 
to supply an effectual antidote. 

It is obvious to all that the great 
innovator time has been busy, though 
we knew it not, and has added to 
the nation a new and numerous race 
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totally different from their forefa- 
thers in manners, education and ha- 
bits. That we may the better un- 
derstand the nature of the change 
produced, we will first take a gene- 
ral view of the nature of an agri- 
cultural population. In general an 
agricultural district is comparatively 
thinly peopled, and the dwellings of 
its inhabitants either altogether de- 
tached, or grouped into small vil- 
lages or hamlets, The consequence 
is that temptations to vice are few, 
and a regard to character great. 
Shameless profligacy is rare. The 
conduct of every man is known to 
his neighbour, and therefore insu- 
lated vice, feeling abashed before 
the stetn eye of more prevailing 
virtue, either hides its head, or is 
branded with public disgrace. The 
agriculturist naturally selects for the 
inmates of his house persons of the 
quietest habits and most tractable 
dispositions, united with principles 
of truth and honesty. To this 
choice, even when uninfluenced by 
any higher motive, is he naturally 
led by views of interest, and what 
ine has found thus good, it is equally 
important for him to keep so. Hence 
is supplied to the common labourer 
not merely a religious, but also a 
worldly motive, for teaching his chil- 
dren to be honest and industrious ; 
that they may as early as possible 
be received into a respectable fa- 
mily, and cease to be a burden on 
his scanty earnings. He gives them 
education if he can, if not, he at 
least inculeates by example lessons 
of practical morality. He conducts 
them to Church, where they find 
themselves under the eye of a pas- 
tor, who knows the character and 
conduct of each individual in his 
parish, and can therefore adapt his 
instructions and admonitions, both 
public and private, to the nature of 
their particular circumstances. The 
humblest peasant learns thus to re- 
verence the Sabbath-day, and to 
profit by the services of the sanc- 
tuary; whence he returns to the dis- 
charge of his weekly duties with 
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strengthened impressions of an all- 
seeing God, of a divine Saviour, of 
a judgment to come, of an eternity 
of happiness or woe. He worships 
his God under the same roof with 
the squire of his village, or the 
wealthy landed proprietor, or the 
nobles of the land ; is gratified when 
by the regularity of his conduct he 
attracts their notice, or receives 
their commendation ; and thus rea- 
dily imbibes a due respect for his 
saperiors in rank and dignity, for 
magistrates, and those in authority 
over him. He sees also their wives 
actively occupied in relieving the 
indigent, in succouring the afflicted, 
in clothing the children of the poor, 
and attending to their instruction. 
He leads a steady, uniform tenour 
of life, with few fluctuations; his 
employment changing only with the 
season of the year; his wages nearly 
fixed, with little variation: and he 
therefore husbands, without hope of 
casual addition, the wages of his 
toil. Ifhe suffers, he suffers quietly, 
applies for relief where he is sure to 
obtain it, and never thinks of ca- 
balling or enforcing his petitions by 
threats, or of usurping possession 
of that land which Providence com- 
mands him to enrich by his labour. 

Having thus exhibited a general 
view of the agricultural state of 
‘society as it exists at present in this 
country, let us now contemplate the 
very different picture that meets our 
eye throughout the manufacturing 
districts. If in a state of innocence 
it was not good for man to be alone, 
in this state of guilt it seems most 
pernicious to him to be too much 
crowded by his fellows. Dense po- 
pulation is ever accompanied by an 
overbalancing proportion of vice and 
misery. For vice is always more 
easily propagated than virtue. Qne 
good man may convert from the 
error of his ways, his neighbour, or 
his friend; but a man of corrupt 
principle and practice, especially if 
endowed with much natural talent 
and strong social powers will, like a 
pestilence, infect thousands where 
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there are thousands to be infected. 
In a manufacturing town, where 
multitudes are brought together from 
every corner of the country, long 
before his character is thoroughly 
known he has done irreparable evil : 
he has entwined himself, like a ser- 
pent around the innocence of youth, 
and has involved the unwary in 
crime. With the utmost facility he 
obtains admission; for the master 
manufacturer, upon engaging him, 
takes not his moral qualities at all 
into account; but estimates merely 
his efficiency as a machine, and 
pays for it accordingly. Thus are 
collected around this dangerous cha- 
racter, the old and the young; men 
in the prime of their days, with 
principles unfixed, and passions in- 
flammable, women in the opening 
bloom of life, children young and 
defenceless. This promiscuous mul- 
titude becomes naturally a species 
of brothel. The delicacy of female 
virtue is quickly tainted; and the 
presence of women divested of this 
protection is only a continual incite- 
ment to obscenity im language and in 
act; until the child, that seems a 
thoughtless spectator, becomes prac- 
tised in iniquity, and before physi- 
cally capable of actual crime, suth- 
cient to corrupt a multitude, As 
children thus doomed to early and 
constant labour receive no religious 
instruction in their youth, so they 
have but little chance or desire of 
repairing the deficiency in their more 
advanced years. For early habits 
of indifference harden the heart, 
and deaden it to all religious feeling, 
nor could the wish to profit by the 
public services of the sanctuary be 
easily gratified, as there are few or 
no Churches which they can fre- 
quent ; the Church being inadequate 
to contain perhaps a tenth part 
of the population, and therefore 
accessible only to the rich, who are 
likewise in many cases reduced to 
seek seats in chapels, whence the 
poor are necessarily excluded, The 
very name of their parish priest 
perhaps is unknown to them, and 
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they are outcasts from the pale of 
the Church of England. For whi- 
ther can they possibly repair ¢ Whi- 
ther do they in fact habitually re- 
pair? They have indeed a choice; 
but it is a choice of evils, the meet- 
‘ing-house, or the alehouse; at the 
one of which they imbibe hostility 
to the Church, at the other, to the 
State, or to both, At many of the 
former they listen to the ravings of 
enthusiasm, to the mysteries of elec- 
tion and reprobation, to that abused 
doctrine of grace which encourages 
a continuance in sin ; tothe exalta- 
tion of that visionary faith which 
disparages and excludes all good 
works. At the latter, some artful 
demagogue gets possession of their 
untutored minds, becomes a preacher 
of sedition to the inebriated wretches 
around him, leads them to scoff at 
religion, to despise dignities, to 
thirst for revolutionary freedom, for 
plunder and for blood. Thus passes 
the day which should be consecrated 
to the service of their Creator and 
Redeemer ; and thus they return to 
their weekly occupations, eager to 
discuss among their fellows all that 
they have heard, to digest the poi- 
sonous potion which has infected 
their whole spiritual frame, has made 
them long to repeat the draught, 
and to lead others to the same per- 
nicious fountain with themselves. 
Such is the case with the work- 
men, and there is very frequently 
but little correction to be derived 
either from the precept or example 
of masters. Among the master manu- 
facturers indeed there prevails, in 
general, a dreadful defalcation of 
religious principle. There are of 
course many exceptions to this gene- 
ral charge, and a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with individuals would 
probably increase the number of 
these exceptions ; but of the greatest 
number it may be said, through the 
eager pursuit of their business, their 
speculations, their plans, their spi- 
rit of rivalry, their nice calculations, 
their great and successful strokes, 
their sudden and grievous «isap- 
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pointments, their shifts and expe- 
dients to avert impending ruin, that 
God is not in all their thoughts 
throughout the week, and that “ Sun- 
day shines no Sabbath-day to them.” 
Either it is a day of business, of 
business diversified indeed, but not 
abandoned, or of amusement to com- 
pensate for the toils and privations 
of the preceding week. You will 
more certainly find them balancing 
their ledger, than studying their Bi- 
ble, travelling in a stage-coach than 
worshipping in the house of God, 
If a visit is to be paid to a distant 
friend, they are off in the Sunday’s 
coach: if business is to be trans- 
acted in London, by Saturday night 
they are gone; and have thus eeo- 
nomically saved a day which they 
should otherwise have accounted ut- 
terly lost. Deficient in duty towards 
God they have equally little time 
for exercising charity towards man. 

In short great towns are by no 
means favourable to the practice of 
private charity, and the wives of 
such master-manufacturers, with the 
best possible inclinations, cannot 
exert that useful and discriminating 
charity which is so easy in a country 
village. Almost all the lower ma- 
nufacturers therefore when im dis- 
tress, become immediately public 
paupers. The high principle of in- 
dependence is extinguished, and with 
it the endeavour to merit the good 
offices of their superiors by exem~ 
plary behaviour; they receive the 
charity allowed them by the law 
without either a feeling of gratitude, 
or an expression of thankfulness, 
and not unfrequently curse the hand 
that ministers to their necessities, 
because this relief is derived from 
the whole body of their employers 
whom they regard, and sometimes 
with reason, as their most grievous 
oppressors, 

In addition to these evils must be 
specified the great and perpetual 
changes of fortune to which they are 
exposed. When trade is brisk, spe- 
culation is all alive: there is conse- 
quently a great want of hands, and 
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wages are so extravagantly high, 
that the earnings of three days will 
admit of idleness and drankenness 
for the remainder of the week. Thus 
through the season of prosperity, 
however long continued, not a far- 
thing is laid up for that of adversity. 
Then, partly from fair trade, and 
partly from the speculation of ad- 
venturers without capital, who have 
every thing to gain, and nothing to 
lose, who procure goods upon trust 
in the hope that a lucky venture will 
enable them to pay, the foreign mar- 
kets are glutted, a stagnation of 
trade ensues, and thousands are in 
one day turned out of employment. 
Immediately these needy, profligate, 
pennyless paupers exclaim against 
the severity of the times; account 
it hard that, though willing, they 
cannot find work, suffer much, and 
by suffering become only more des- 
perately wicked ; growl over their 
miseries with their fellows, and in 
this discontented, wretched state, 
surrender themselves willing instru- 
ments into the hands of some malig- 
nant demagogue, who watches for 
an opportunity to arm them against 
mankind. ‘Those preachers of sedi- 
tion, the minions of a licentious 
press, scatter their firebrands among 
these combustible materials, and 
blow all the fiercer passions into a 
flame that threatens universal con- 
flagration. Henee is our manufac- 
turing population become grossly 
profligate, ferociously blood-thirsty, 
and ready to congregate, with fiend- 
like exultation, around the ban- 
ners of revolution and anarchy. 
From this state of things, which 
is not less true than deplorable, a 
most unjust and pernicious inference 
has been drawn by the foes to edu- 
cation. ‘ Such” they triumphantly 
exclaim, “‘ are the benefits result- 
ing from your National Schools !” 
And then they quote Scotland which, 
though so often held up to admira- 
tion as-the abode of order and 
happiness, introduced by long-esta- 
blished education, has taken the 
lead in those atrocities which dis- 
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grace the present times. In reply 
to such assertions, which, after hav- 
ing been silenced for some time, are 
again becoming general, and have 
already been broached even within 
the walls of the present Parliament, 
the voice of truth should be heard 
proclaiming, that in England at 
least, the mass of the tumultuous 
manufacturers is totally uneducated ; 
that few or none of them have ever 
attended National Schools; that the 
promoters of confusion have heads 
of an elder growth than these very 
recent establishments. That the 
example of Scotland should be cited 
generally as an argument against 
the diffusion of education is very 
unfair. For it is only in the agricul- 
tural districts, where parish schools 
are conducted upon that most salu- 
tary plan, in which religious instruc- 
tion forms a large part of the pupil's 
employment, where the Bible is his 
text-book, its choicest passages, the 
treasures of his memory, catechisms 
of the most useful kind his careful 
study, and where, though much be- 
side religion is taught, every thing 
else is considered of secondary im- 
portance. But in manufacturing 
towns, ignorance prevails almost as 
much in Scotland as in England; 
or, where education is attended to, 
the religious part is omitted, and 
that only is sought which tends to 
promote worldly interests, without 
laying a good foundation for the 
time to come. The sanctifying and 
healing principle is neglected ; and 
the Scotch manufacturers, like their 
southern neighbours, are corrupt and 
depraved. The cause then of this 
evil is not the extension of educa- 
tion, but the undue increase of ma- 
nufactures. As in Scotland, so in 
Switzerland, has their destructive 
influence been felt—a fact which 
can be fully attested by all who have 
had an opportunity of observing the 
extreme degree of vice and misery 
that overwhelm the manufacturing 
cantons. 

From all that has been said, it 
would appear that manufactures, as 
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at present condueted, are an evil, 
@ great national evil; but an evil 
unfortunately not only necessary, 
but indispensable to our existence. 
Is it then an evil unmixed, or irre- 
mediable? or do they contain within 
themselves any facilities for correct- 
ing and mitigating the mischief? 
Facilities, in my opinion, of the 
most marked and hopeful descrip- 
tion. How often does heaven, in 
the hour of man’s extremity, gra- 
ciously discover the means of his 
relief? Hence when a gross corrup- 
tion of religious principle, and pau- 
rism produced by immoral ha- 
ts, prevail so extensively through 
our redundant population, National 
Schools and Savings’ Banks start at 
once into active operation. It is 
evident that the former is peculiarly 
calculated for places of dense popu- 
lation. In very small parishes in- 
deed it becomes nearly ineffectual ; 
but where a thousand children can 
be easily taught by one man, there 
will its mighty influence be felt, 
as in its own appropriate sphere. 
Equally obvious are the superior ad- 
vantages of Savings’ Banks in a ma- 
nufacturing district, if once duly 
understood, and completely esta- 
blished, The difficulty of effecting 
this object is indeed considerable. 
For the belief exists that could the 
workmen hoard up considerable sav- 
ings, their employers would at once 
lower their wages. This baneful 
prejudice it is at once the duty and 
the interest of the masters to eradi- 
cate. For by treasuring their sav- 
ings in the time of high wages, not 
only would the workmen, in the sea- 
son of ditheulty, be more effectually 
relieved out of their own resources ; 
but work would be more constant, 
disease would be less general, and 
the load of pauperism, which over- 
burthens the masters, would be 
lightened. National Schools there- 
fore and Savings’ Banks are entitled 
to their most zealous support. But 
this is not all. For since war, which 
in one respect might be called the 
safety-valve of manufacturing towns, 
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has ceased, many workmen of vi- 
cious character are there stationary, 
who weuld have gladly enlisted. 
Over these they should keep a watch- 
ful eye, endeavouring to distinguish 
between the good and the bad, to 
reward the former, and discounten- 
ance the latter; that thus a value 
for character may again be restored, 
and that patriarchal mode of life, 
which has been destroyed by the 
manufacturing system, may be as 
far as possible revived. The task is 
doubtless difficult ; but their interest 
is deeply involved in its success; 
for in any great convulsion they will 
be the first sufferers, their houses 
and properties the first prey to plun- 
der and conflagration. Still farther, 
let them look well to the example 
which they themselves exhibit to 
their workmen : for example is more 
eloquent and convincing than the 
strongest argument ; and while they 
strengthen the hands of government 
in erecting Churches, let them shew 
themselves worthy of their profes- 
sion as members of the Church of 
England. The zealous co-operation 
of the good in promoting these 
great objects will prove the salva- 
tion of the country. 
I, A. 
Oxford, May 9, 1820. 


—_ 


To the Editor of the Renembrancer. 
Sir, 
AN opportunity has presented itself 
which enables me to communicate 
some further particulars respecting 
the Roman Catholics in the neigh- 
bourhood of my abode, which the 
hurry of dispatching my first com- 
munication prevented me from add- 
ing to it, It is usual with the clergy 
in this part of the country, in con- 
sideration of the scruples entertain- 
ed by the Papists, to refrain from 
attending to officiate at their fune- 
rals. The priest performs the ser- 
vice of their own church either at 
the chapel (if there is one to which 
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the corpse can conveniently be car- 
ried) or otherwise, in the house 
where the corpse lies. It is then 
carried out to the church-yard and 
laid in the ground. To remedy the 
want of the service, the attendants, 
in places where they can obtain per- 
mission, sing a hymn. In some 
church-yards there are ancient 
crosses; in this case the corpse, 
previous to interment, is set down 
near the cross*, the attendants 
kneel around for a short time, for 
the purpose, we may suppose, of 
uttering a silent prayer. But silent 
prayers now no longer satisfy them, 
at least in the parish in which Stony- 
hurst is situated. In this parish 
their numbers, as may be expected, 
are very great, and the clergyman 
is more annoyed by them than any 
of his neighbours. About four 
years since they first threw off the 
restraint which they had before im- 
posed upon themselves, and repeat- 
ed their prayers aloud at the cross 
in his church-yard. Considering 
this an unjust encroachment, he 
determined to stop it, and for that 
purpose expressed his resolution to 
perform the service appointed by 
the church. He did so in one in- 
stance, but owing to the interference 
of some of the superiors of the Sto- 
nyhurst establishment, who promised 
that matters should proceed as be- 
fore, he desisted. A short time 
since, however, they began to renew 
their former practice, and if I mis- 
take not, repeated the prayers at the 
grave side. It was observed that a 
particular individual attended for 
this purpose, who repeated the 
prayers without the assistance of a 

ook; he was not a priest, nor in 
orders, Remonstrance was in vain: 
it was met only by insolence. After 
several ineffectual attempts to cause 
them to desist, the clergyman made 
known his intention to officiate at 


_— 





* When the charch-yard has no cross, 
this has been known to be done at the 
market-cross in the town. Such instances 
are perhaps not very common, 
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the very next funeral that might 
take place. It happened that the 
mother of one of the teachers at 
Stonyhurst was the first to be buri- 
ed: and the day before that ap- 
pointed for the interment, one of the 
superiors of the establishment waited 
on the clergyman alluded to, and 
expressing his regret for the uneasi- 
ness which had occurred, and an 
assurance that he should have no 
further reason for the same com- 
plaints, prevailed upon him to re- 
linquish his intention. Notwith- 
standing this assurance, the offence 
was repeated, and in a manner 
which made it still more aggravated. 
The funeral took place according to 
appointment, and was attended by 
several of the superiors; whether 
the same man who had waited on 
the clergyman was of the number is 
not certain. The same person, who 
usually repeated the prayers, was 
also in attendance ; and when they 
came to the accustomed place, one 
of the superiors, as if to make the 
most open shew of defiance to all 
order and authority, drew a book 
from his pocket, and threw it to 
this man, who was in the opposite 
part of the circle, and he made use 
of it, instead of trusting to his me- 
mory, as on other occasions. 

What must be the situation of 
the clergyman who has to encounter 
such attacks as this? What do 
these men deserve, who have re- 
course to such duplicity for the 
accomplishment of their designs ? 
If the Papists can act with such 
affrontery at the very time when 
they are petitioning for favours, to 
what lengths will they go, when all 
restraint is taken from them? It 
will be unnecessary to occupy your 
time with reflections, which your 
own mind will readily suggest. I 
will only observe that the circum- 
stances which I have now related 
may be implicitly relied on. I re- 
main, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
LANCASTRIENSIS. 
May 8, 1820. 
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To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 

Sir, 
IN perusing your Number (page 288) 
for the month of May, my interest 
was considerably excited by an ar- 
ticle, on “‘ recent translations of the 
Holy Scriptures ;” and, as I con- 
ceive this article to be erroneous in 
several particulars, I trust your 
goodness will indulge mé with the 
insertion of the following remarks 
in your next. 

In the first place, your corres. 
pondent informs the public, that he 
has received information from a 
learned person, who has actually 
resided on the spot where these 
translations were made, and that the 
result of his enquiries goes to prove, 
that they have all been made from 
the Hisdustanee version, which in 
the first instance was translated from 
the English, by a Pundit sufficiently 
acquainted with both languages to 
translate from the one into the other 
in matters of commerce: and then, 
that all the other versions have been 
made by Pundits similarly qualified. 

Now althongh I have not had the 
advantage of residing several years 
on the spot where these works have 
been carried on, yet I will venture 
to atflirm, that all the information 
given to your correspondent by his 
informant is erroneous: for in the 
first place, it is impossible that all 
the versions can have been made 
from the Hindustanee, because, no 
translation of the Old Testament 
has yet been made in the Hindus- 
tanee at all, and it is certain that 
the New Testament has been trans- 
lated and published in several of the 
DIALECTS of India. 

In the second place the version 
of the New Testament into the 
Hindustanee was not made before 
the Bengalee version, and perhaps 
several others, and therefore it is 
impossible those versions could have 
been made from IT. 

And lastly, the Hindustanee was 
not made from the English version 
of the New Testament, nor does it 
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contain the erroneous translation, 
which your correspondent has ad- 
duced. Of the Hindustanee ver- 
sion of which your correspondent 
speaks, there now lie two editions 
before me: one printed at Seram- 
pore in 1814, the other in London 
in 1819, in each of which the pas- 
sage in question (viz. Matth. vii. 1.) 
reads thus (which for the satisfac- 
tion of the learned informant, I give 
in the Hindustanee language.) 

* Nukta cheeni nakaro ta ki tum- 
haree mikta cheene nakee jawe.” 
This I will venture to say is a good 
translation of the passage. 

In the title page of each of these 
editions, it is said, that the transla- 
tion was made from the original 
Greek ; and as I have read the ver- 
sion through more than once, | may 
perhaps be allowed to say, that the 
manner in which it is translated 
justifies my assertion, That the 
person who made this version was 
neither precipitate in its produc- 
tion, nor unqualified for the task is 
perhaps unnecessary to insist upon 
here; it will suffice to say, that the 
translator was Mr. Martyn, of whom 
you have given a full account in 
your Number for October, Nor 
was this version of his made till he 
had resided several years in India, 
and then it remained unpublished 
for some time, till it had received 
the approbation of several LEARN- 
ED NATIVES, whose names are 
mentioned on the title page. 

There is another inaccuracy in 
your correspondent’s article, which 
I would briefly notice. He says, 
«A Pundit who can translate the 
English language in matters of com- 
merce into the Hindustanee tongue.” 
His informant, who has resided in 
India, should have told him, that 
Pundits do not translate into the 
Hindustanee tongue. Pundits are 
Hindoos, not Mahometans; ard it 
requires but little knowledge of fn- 
dia to know, that the Hiadustauee 
tongue is confined to the Maho- 
metans, 

But as the translators themselves 
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(1 mean the Baptists of Seram- 
pore) of several of the versions have 
shewn in their reports, that the 
Pundits they employ do make use 
of such translations as have already 
been made, (which is no more than 
a translator of the Bible into Eng- 
lish would naturally do,) it may not 
be amiss to offer a few remarks on 
this point. If I have understood 
the reports aright, the Sanscrit and 
Bengalee versions are those mostly 
used in this way: and, as I have 
read a great part of these versions, 
I am prepared to say, that they have 
not becn made from the English, 
but from the original texts, as the 
translators have stated in their re- 
spective title pages. In the passage 
adduced (viz. Matth, vii. 1.) I will 
venture to say these versions are 
perfectly correct; and, that the 
Jearned informant may have an op- 
portunity of satisfying himself in 
this particular, I here adduce the 
passage from the Sanscrit version : 
“ Ma vicharayata yaté na vichdrayish- 
yante.” 


Bengalee version : 


“ Bich4r kario na tohdte bicharyo ha¢ba 
na,” 

I do not think it necessary to en- 
large on the qualifications of the 
persons who superintended the trans- 
lations at Serampore. That they 
were not ignorant of the languages 
into which many of the translations 
have been made, is certain from 
their various publications on those 
languages now before the public. I 
must not however be understood, to 
assert here, that I believe these 
translations incapable of improve- 
ment; I believe they are; and I trust 
that under the auspices of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, they will in due time re- 
ceive that improvement which I 
think your correspondent is desirous 
of seeing. In the mean time I beg 
leave to remark, that, they are not 
those monstrous productions, which 
the informant would represent ; and 
further, that they do great credit 
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both to the translators as scholars, 
and to those who have supported 
them as Christians, among whom, I 
am happy to find your correspon- 
dent has borne a part. 

CLERICUS ANGLICANUS. 


—e—— 


SUNDAY EVENING LECTURES. 


To the Editor of the Remembrancer. 
Sir, 

THE dissertation upon Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures which appeared in your 
seventeenth Number will, necessa- 
rily, excite the attention of your 
readers. ‘The good sense contained 
in it, every one must admire, but I 
cannot agree with the author in his 
conclusions, Whether they who 
frequent evening Lectures would not 
be far more usefully and religiously 
employed in reading the Scriptures 
at home, and instructing their fa- 
milies, is not so self-evident as the 
writer seems to consider. For 
probably not a few are incapable of 
reading the Scriptures to their own 
satisfaction and in so distinct a 
manner as to engage the attention 
of their household; probably some 
are without any explanation of the 
Scriptures, in which case neither the 
reader nor hearers can comprehend 
them; and probably many are not 
possessed of any books treating ex- 
pressly upon religion. 

The author doubts whether the 
method of instruction by evening 
Lectures is indeed a Cliristian me- 
thod, and whether it is one which 
has a tendency to prevent the growth 
of schism, and to keep our flocks 
within their lawful pale? Again, 
whether these temporizing expe- 
dients have not been carried beyond 
their proper measure and degree? 
And whether itis the duty of the 
clergy to comply with these hu- 
mours and fashions of the people? 
The most satisfactory reply to these 
doubts may, perhaps, be offered by 
appealing to the facts themselves. 

r live between two market towns, 
3G2 
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in both of which there is an incum- 
bent and a curate: the service in 
one is uot very diligently attended ; 
there is a sermon in the afternoon as 
well as the morning, but either the 
discourses or the manner of the 
preachers is wanting in attraction to 
collect a numerous auditory, whilst 
the two meeting-houses are regu- 
larly crowded. There was the same 
service in the other, but the incum- 
bent regretted extremely that the 
afternoon service was much neg- 
lected by both old and young. He 
remonstrated is public and i pri- 
vate; but altogether in vain. He 
had even the mortification of ob- 
serving that those very people who 
could not be prevailed with to at- 
tend the afternoon service, were, 
many of them at least, regular at- 
tendants upon the conventicle in 
the evening ; and that in consequence 
they became extremely fastidious, 
expressing their doubts whether or 


not he preached the pure Gospel of 


Christ: some of them deserted the 
church altogether, and enrolled 
themselves as Dissenters. He then 
thought it necessary to combat these 
schismatics with their own weapons. 
He opened his Church in the even- 
ing at the same hour as the meet- 
ing, when all his own pecple “ flow- 
ed unto it.””) Many of the wander- 
ing sheep were brought back to the 
fold, and he now goes on his way in 
peace, rejoicing. He found it ne- 
cessary to have his evening sermons 
of a more popular cast than those 
he usually preached. But that his 
hearers might not be gratified in 
their unreasonable expectations, he 
laid aside the form of the sermon 
altogether, and now delivers an ex- 
planation of some part of the morn- 
ing or evening service, which is 
either so obscure as to require it, 
or is so popular as to excite the 
utmost attention. Ilis parishioners 
express themselves more pleased as 
well as edified by a Lecture than a 
sermon. The worthy Rector is a 
sound divine, and by the assistance 
ef afew commentators, he prepares 
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his lectures with much less trouble 
than he would have in composing a 
sermon. To see the utility derived 
from evening lectures, we need only 
observe the religious character of 
the two towns I have mentioned: in 
the one, there is scarce the appear- 
ance of religion; in the other, the 
Sunday is religiously observed ; the 
communicants are every month in- 
creasing; and the Sunday evening, 
in many families, and every evening 
in some, are closed with family wor- 
ship. The afternoon sermon, begun 
by the Rector, has been, since the 
commencement of the evening ser- 
vice, discontinued. The disorder 
which may arise in the return of 
young persons from these lectures is 
to be lamented; but let it be consi- 
dered that the same disorders arise 
from their return from the conven- 
ticle, and it is said with every ap- 
pearance of truth, are carried to 
very great excess. 

] would make an observation upon 
the Rubric which your correspondent 
has cited. It was well calculated 
for the times in which it was written, 
But what children are now sent to 
any minister to be instructed and 
examined in some part of the cate- 
chism ? 

Who are the masters and dames, 
who will cause their servants and 
apprentices which have not learned 
their catechism to go to church and 
be obediently ordered by the curate 
until such time as they have learned 
all that is appointed for them to 
learn? And on the other hand, 
where are the servants and appren- 
tices who would subject themselves 
to the remarks and observations of 
the congregation by submitting to 
undergo a public examination? Your 
intelligent correspondent must be 
aware that religious instruction can- 
not now be communicated accord- 
ing to the method prescribed by the 
Church. 

And as to the administering bap- 
tism upon Sundays when the most 
number of people come together, it 
is equally impracticable with cate- 
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chizing. I undertook to do it in 
my village; but I was soon obliged 
to desist from the practice, which I 
greatly lamented. A few respecta- 
ble families were persuaded to fre- 
quent the afternoon worship; but 
after twice baptizing the children 
brought to the font, my principal 
parishioners all requested that I 
would do as my predecessor had 
wisely done, that is, baptize after the 
service. 

No clergyman who has two full 
services, and means to continue 
them, having the entire care of his 
parish, would, I apprehend, insti- 
tute evening Lectures. The duty 
even ina village would be more than 
he ought to perform. 

I have endeavoured to reply to 
the objections against Sunday Even- 
ing Lectures which have been so 
forcibly put by a CURATE OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. I trust 
they will ere long be instituted in 
every town; and wherever they shall 
be, and be judiciously conducted, 
their general tendency, I am per- 
suaded, will be to prevent the mem- 
bers of the Church of England from 
attending the meetings of Metho- 
dists and Dissenters, in both of 
which places they hear doctrines ve- 
hemently inculeated which are dia- 
metrically opposite to the doctrines 
of the Church, and equally opposite 
to those contained in the Scriptures. 

{ am, Sir, with much respect, 
AN OBSERVER, 





To the Editor of the Remembrancer, 
Sir, 

THE following brief account of a 
Sunday Bank, may prove interesting 
to some of your readers; and if the 
publication of it should assist in 
augmenting the number of such in- 
stitutions, I am confident that the 
country in general will reap yery 
material benefit. 

The first Sunday Bank established 
in the kingdom, I believe, was at 
Tewin, near Hertford, by the late 
Mrs. Henry Cowper, so well known 
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by her extensive charities and uni- 
versal benevolence. Formany years 
it was carried on without the bene- 
ficial effects of it being known, 
except to the immediate parish in 
which it was instituted, till acci- 
dentally talking over the plan with 
Mrs, Cowper, I was so convinced 
of its utility that | determined to 
try it among my own parishioners ; 
and accordingly, about nine years 
ago I made the experiment, and suc- 
ceeded far beyond my most sanu- 
guine expectatious. 

In the 1st year, 1812, I received £221 
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The above sums were paid in by 
labourers and artizans in small 
weekly payments of 6d. to 2s. ac- 
cording as it could be spared from 
their earnings. The object in this 
weekly Bank is to enable the poor 
to put by a sufficiency during the 
year to pay their rent at Christmas, 
to buy fuel or clothes, and if any 
surplus remain, however trifling, it is 
recommended to them to deposit it 
as a future provision against sick- 
ness or want in the Saving Bank. 
There are several advantages at- 
tending this plan which are so 
obvious as scarcely to need enu- 
merating. Among the most pro- 
minent, however, it induces a habit 
of economy, insures the attendance 
at Church of all who pay in, saves 
from the alehouse that which would 
otherwise perhaps be spent there, 
and a constant intercourse is thus 
brought about between the clergy- 
man and his poorer parishioners. 
During the time that the Sunday 
Bank has existed in my parish, I 
am not aware, except in one or two 
instances, that any contributor to it 
has ever received parish relief. 

Since the Saving Bank has been 
established, the surplus savings, in 
my parish alone, deposited in it at 
Christmas from this weekly Bank 
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have amounted to seventy pounds 
and upwards each year. In the 
county there are now eighteen of 
these minor Banks; and I hope to 
live to see the day when the value 
of them will be more generally 
known, and the universal establish- 
ment of them encouraged. Lord 
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Bridgewater, Lord Salisbury, and 
all the leading people of our county 
are most strenuous advocates for 
them. 







I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
CLERICUS. 





Hertford, May, 1820. 








REVIEW OF NEW 


A Christian Guide for Plain Peo- 
ple, and especially for the Poor, 
in Six Sermons, preached to a 
Country Congregation. By John 
Miller, M.A. Fellow of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford, and Curate 
of Bishopstone, in the County of 
Wilts. Second Edition, 170 pp. 
3s.—Rivingtons, 


THE object of this excellent little 
volume is explained in a prefatory 
address to the poor, and the sim- 
plest and most effectual method of 
doing justice to the author, will be 
to let him tell his story in his own 
words. 


* To dedicate a book to any person is 
generally intended as a compliment, or 
mark of respect. And it is my meaning 
to pay such a mark of respect to the body 
of my poorer fellow Christians, Compli- 
ments, however, offered to you at this par- 
ticular season, may not stand quite at their 
highest value. Shere are so many per- 
sons just now, who are in the habit of flat- 
tering you, and puffing you up with vain 
and false notions of your own consequence, 
under the title of rHe PEOPLE, tiat some 
of you may begin to be a little suspicious, 
or a little nice, as to the sort of tribute 
you may choose to accept. And espe- 
cially you may be inclined to refuse a com- 
plimeut, if somewhat strict and less palat- 
able advice be all that is offered to you un- 
der cover of it. 

** Nevertheless, I am willing to believe 
that very many of you will still listen to a 
real friend, And this is what I wish to 
prove myself towards you, by pointing ont 
the advantages and means which you cer- 
tainly possess, that you may learn to use 
them so as to become true friends unto 
yourselves, For this, after all, is the only 
way by which you can ever thrive. De- 
pend upon it, if you do not prove friends 
to your own selves by good conduct, none 
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else can lastingly befriend you, nor to any 
purpose, Laws, or gifts, may patch up 
your wants a little, now and then; but 
they cannot cure them, Nobody can cure 
them effectually but yourselves. To i 
thrive and to be happy, you must be good. 
Talking does not signify ; experience has 
shewn for ages, and is stil! shewing, that 
worlds could not niake wrong doing either 
comfortable or contented, 

“ T venture, therefore, to point out 
some faults to you. But do not be offend- 
ed with this. It is quite clear, that faults 
can never be amended except they first be 
known.” Dedication, p. iii. 

“ T invite you, therefore, to consider 
now. You cannot help agreeing with me 
that your condition wants mending, Iam 
confident I shew you the real way, in 
which it may be mended; and the real 
persous by whom it may be mended. The 
way is, by keeping God’s commandments: 
the persons are yourselves, 

“ Do not, however, think that it is 
meant to lay all blame, belonging to vour 
present state, upon yourselves alone, or to 
expect exertions toward improvement only 
from you. I know that poor people some- 
times complain, ‘ Every body can tell us 
of our duties ; but have our betters no du. 
ties to perform, as well as we?’ To be 
sure they have! and my very purpose is, 
not only to point out to yourselves what 
you should do towards amendment, but to ’ 
convince your betters and employers in the 
most effectual manner, how very much of 
blame lies justly at their door, by shewing 
them a picture of your present condition, 
as it has been in great part caused by ; 
some of them. Such picture may affect 
them more, and teach them more profit- 
ably, than an hundred direct appeals made 
to themselves. Though I address this 
book, therefore, specially to you, yet I 
hupe that many of them may read it, for 
your sakes ; and then they will see, how it 
teaches them a lesson, over your heads. 
So do not think yourselves unkairly taxed 
and overcharged with duties. I admit, 
that it will not be practicable, in some re- 
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spects, for you to perform your own parts 
in the manner here recommended, unless 
they who are above you perform theirs, 
Still let me entreat you to remember, in- 
dividually, that one man’s neglect is no 
excuse for another's; and that no man 
can possibly tell how much is in his own 
single power, who has not actually tried 
his best.” Dedication, p. vii. 


These extracts cannot fail to be- 
speak general attention; and the 
expectations that they must excite 
will be fully rewarded by a perusal 
of the sermons that follow. The 
subjects of them are—I. The praise 
and power of practical religion. 
11.—Temporal blessings the reward 
of godliness.—III. The offices of 
the church a guide to godliness, 
IV.—The Christian year. V.—Re- 
ligious errors arising from abuse of 
ordinances.—VI. ‘The Bible seen to 
be of God from its regard for the 
poor. 

Thé first sermon contains a slight 
sketch of the contents of all the rest. 
They are calculated to serve a two- 
fold purpose. ‘‘ First and foremost 
to inspire you with a right affection 
for religion iiself; with a sense, a 
fear, a knowledge, and a love of 
God. Secondly, and subordinately, 
to fix your reverence and attach- 
ment upon that particular branch of 
the universal Church of Christ, in 
which we serve him, that we may 
continue zealous to worship God 
after the manner of our fathers, 
upon conviction and with under- 
standing.” The latter part of this 
discourse consists principally of ex- 
tracts from Bishop Burnett's cele- 
brated conclusion of the History of 
his own Times. And with all our 
admiration for the author and the 
work, we must think that the intro- 
duction of it on the present occasion 
is the most questionable part of Mr. 
Miller’s volume. Burnett’s remarks 
were intended principally not for 
the poor but the rich; and instead 
ef teaching the rich over the heads 
of the poor, we must think that in 
this one instance the former have 
received their instruction under the 
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shoulders of the latter. The second 
sermon on the temporal rewards of 
godliness discusses the following 
appropriate and important question. 
Why is the condition of our Chris- 
tian country, particularly of that 
part of it usually denominated the 
poor, so much inferior to what 
might have been expected from the 
general promises of the Gospel, 
and especially from the promise 
contained in Matt. vi. 33—That to 
those who seek first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, all these 
things shall be added. The dis- 
course is admirably calculated for 
general instruction. The same may 
be said of the thirdand fourth. In 
the third the offices of the church 
are briefly vindicated and applied : 
and in the fourth, the Christian 
year, we have an explanation of the 
principles on which the proper les- 
sons, epistles, and Gospels were 
selected ; and of the practical pur- 
poses which that selection may 
answer. No exposition of the sort 
was previously to be found in so 
short a compass, or in a style so 
well suited to the comprehension of 
the common people. Excellent 
however as this fourth sermon is, it 
must yield in our opinion at least to 
the fifth on the religious errors aris- 
ing from the abuse of ordinances, 
and to the sixth, the Bible seen to 
be of God from its regard for the 
poor. We shall present the reader 
with the principal part of the for- 
mer, not doubting of his concur- 
rence in our opinion of its very 
superior merits, both as 4 summary 
and exposure of prevalent errors. 


“T wish to draw attention to two par- 
ticular mistakes in religious opinion, which 
it is highly important we should be aware 
of ; both of which seem to arise froma 
corrupt use of established ordinances. Of 
these two, people of a cold temperament 
espouse the first, those of warm feelings 
run ioto the second. The first may be 
called the cold fit of religious error, and 
the second, the hot. They who fall into 
the first, are led astray by wrong judg- 
ment until they settle, in the end, in a 
most false and dangerous conclusion, that 
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stated observances and forms of worship 
are things in trath of little consequence ; 
mere decencies at best, and only to be ho- 
noured for appearance or convenience 
sake. They who fall into the second 
error judge the same, in part; but they 
judge more, and worse also, They go on, 
till they persuade themselves to think that 
all such observances are positively evil ; 
absolute hindrances to true religion, and 
downright abominations. 

“Thope we may have seen that they 
are neither of these things; but the great- 
est helps towards a sound and saving ap- 
prehension of the Divine word, and toa 
holy and a Christian life. We must never 
judge of things by the abuse of them, if we 
would * judge righteous judgment.’ We 
must view and weigh them as they really 
are; and as they may be used, by an 
honest and obedient spirit, to the greatest 
profit. Nevertheless it is too certain, 
that many judge of established ordinances, 
in the ways which have been mentioned. 
I wish to shew how these mistaken im- 
pressions are severally formed, and to what 
most evil consequences they may lead: 
that we ourselves who continue in the 
Charch after the manner of our fathers, 
may go on without distraction in that best 
course, which surely in itself is right. 

“ I. See first, then, if a case like the fol- 
lowing may not come home to our expe - 
rience. 

“There is to be found in some mena 
natural honesty of disposition, which ab 
hors the very thought of hypocrisy, or 
gross deception. And this honesty is 
often accompanied by a blunt shrewdness 
of common understanding, which indis- 
poses its possessor equally to any thing 
that wears at all the look of a needless su- 
perstition, Now, such a temper, in so far 
as it partakes of real honesty, is excellent 
and valuable. But it is apt to have a sad 
accompanying tendency ; namely, to think 
but lightly and take poor account of all 
things, of which the fruit is not immediate, 
or directly visible. And inasmuch as it 
has this effect, it is one of the most dan- 
gerous of all tempers which a Christian 
can possess: because it is this very ten- 
dency which often makes plain honest men 
so lamentably unspiritual. Shew to such a 
temper the direct, immediate, worldly be- 
nefit to follow this or that measure, and it 
will set about the work cheerfully. Tell 
it of an advantage that is likely to arise, 
but not until hereafter ; or not perceptibly, 
but only like * the seed that really does 
grow up, though no man knoweth how; 
it will begin to question, and to hesitate. 
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With snch a temper, ‘ seeing is believing ;’ 
but little else. It has no fellowship with 
that simplicity which ‘ has not seen, and 
yet has believed.’ By consequence, it 
grows peculiarly prone to overlook the 
value of religion; and to set its store by 
the more gross and present profits of the 
world around it. 

“ Every body, I think, must have ob- 
served the sort of temper meant; every 
body must know the class of ‘ downright 
honest men : diligent and industrious in 
their temporal callings ; just in their deal- 
ings, (as men reckon justice,) and respect- 
able among their fellows ; who yet almost 
entirely want the love of religious know- 
ledge, and any proper notion and regard 
of religious ordinances, Every thinking 
Christian must have grieved to see in such 
persons the light of piety still wanting, 
where there is so much tbat is pleasing and 
commendable. ‘ One thing, only, it may 
be, ‘ they lack yet: but how distressing 
to perceive that this one is, the ‘ one thing 
needful !” 

“ It is not to be said, that dispositions 
of this kind absolutely despise, or vilify 
religion. On the contrary, it is very pos- 
sible that they may render it some out- 
ward honour, for custom’s sake. But in 
substance and spirit, they neglect it: they 
do not think about it; they care little for 
it, And, so far as the practical effect of 
an example goes, cold neglect is oftentimes 
more hurtful than violent or spiteful oppo- 
sition. The dispositions which we mean 
however do neglect religion ; they see the 
value of other things more clearly ; and 
therefore to other things they give their 
minds. 

“* Now it is probable that such tempers 
are at least much strengthened in their 
dangerous error, if not misled into it alto- 
gether, by the gross abuse of all establish- 
ed ordinances which they continually wit- 
ness. For, the dispositions (let it be re- 
peated) have much that is excellent about 
them : and might not be disposed at first 
to under-rate and disregard divine things 
as they afterwards do, if at the first they 
saw these working all their due effect upon 
the lives and conduct of professing people. 
But this they do not see: and it is the 
bias of their nature, to look more to the 
palpable effect of things, than to their real 
quality. If they saw the effect to be ma- 
nifestly good, they might come to love the 
cause of it: but if they see either no good 
fruit at all, or (what is worse) a formal 
observance coupled with allowance of 
much evil ; then they conclude, that the 
observances themselves are weak, and 
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good for little ; and that it can signify but 
little, in reality, whether they attend to 
such, or not. 

“ Who has not heard persons of this 
sort (if at any time reproved for a neglect 
of duties purely religious,) take up their 
defence and say, that, ‘ after all, they are 
perhaps as good as many who observe 
these punctually ? Who has not heard it 
said even of the holy Sacrament of the 
body and blood of Christ, that, ‘ some who 
stay away from it are quite as good as 
some who go to it? Such persons as we 
mean see with their eyes the painful fucts, 
that many do attend upon religious ordi- 
mances without profit or improvement, 
and that others are observant of them only 
from the most uuworthy motives, But 
here they fall into their wrong conclusion : 
and, being too cold in faith to try the things 
themselves, instead of judging merely from 
effects ; aud too honest to lay stress on 
practices, which they see in others are the 
merest pretence; they come, by degrees, 
to think, as though religious ordinances 
were unavailing altogether ! 

“ Sad mistake! and irreparable mis- 
chief, both to society and to their own 
souls! For, what comes to be the end of 
it? The world grows upon such ill-rooted 
and lukewarm dispositious ; their percep- 
tion of religion and religious knowledge 
not only becomes weaker and weaker, 
but settles at last into absolute distaste, 
It becomes difficult, at last, to set divine 
truths before such persons in any form 
they will receive, or understand. They 
retain, perhaps, a vague and general sense 
of Providence ;: they may not be insensi- 
ble to some loose notions of a judgment 
anda life to come. But what is this, if 
this be all with them? Alas! What little 
knowledge is in this, of the grand and pe- 
culiar scheme of Christianity! how sure, 
almost, is sucha frame of mind to lead 
them to a blind reliance on their own lires, 
instead of the atoning blood of Jesus 
Christ! how likely is it to betray them 
into the deceit, that ‘ their sufficiency’ is 
of themselves, to an utter forgetfulness of 
any sanctification, only through the power 
of the Holy Spirit! how feeble will their 
sense of sin become! how intermitting 
and languid all their prayers! how faint 
their notions of repentunce! Are not 
these, in fact, the consequences which we 
see, among the sort of characters referred 
to? 

“ Now, if such characters be formed in 
part, (as I do not donbt they are in great 
part,) by the abuse of Christian institu- 
tions; what shall we say, or think, about 
the guilt of abusing such advantages? 
REMEMBRANCER, No. 19. 
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This is a question we may well think of ; 
and think much of. Bat at present our 
concern is only with the question of what 
should not be thought, from seeing such 
impressions found among us, We should 
not think, then, that worldly judgments 
like to these can ever be right ; for they 
stand condemned by the spirit of the 
whole Gospel. We siiould not conceive 
the institutions to be unavailing, in them- 
selves ; for they have the sure promise, if 
observed faithfully, of God's blessing, 
We should not be misled, or frightened to 
forsaking of ‘ the old paths’ for ourselves, 
for we have seen, (1 hope,) that if pursued 
in earnest they cax bring ‘ rest unto our 
souls,’ 

“ This, then, is one most grievous error 
of religious opinion, arising from abuse of 
Christian institutions, 

“If. The second, which we spoke of, 
goes to undervalue them still further, 

* How then does this seem to work? 
Why this looks also for direct and visible 
effects, as unreasonably as the other. But 
it looks for them ina different way; nor 
does it undervalue sober institutions on 
the same grounds with the other. The 
other only comes to disregard them be- 
cause it looks upon them as mere forms, 
Still, it thinks them well enough in their 
way ; and does nut doubt but that they 
may do some good, as general regulations, 
But this second state of mind can hardly 
look upou them, as being only forms ; as 
being, at the worst, no more than harm- 
less, and a little superstitions, It takes 
up against them all the hardest things 
which Scripture says of Jewish ordi- 
nances ; and inclines almost to judge of 
all appointments, as being even positive 
impediments, and hindrances to true reli- 
gion. Or at least, if it except any, it ex- 
cepts but one; which one is—preaching. 
Preaching with such persons is a great 
thing ; prayers and sacraments and ail set 
offices, in comparison but small things, ra- 
ther to be submitted to for law's than in- 
clination’s sake. ‘They are rather endured 
unwillingly (up to a certain extent) as 
burthens which cannot be avoided, than 
honoured and rejoiced in as sure minister. 
ing handmaids unto true devotion, of the 
very greatest use to guide the humble 
spirit through the progress of salvation. 
The slow advances of a course of inste 
tuted means do not satisfy these eager 
spirits ; they wish to spring, by a decisive 
leap, to the journey’s end at once. 

“ Now, it is in this that we perceive 
the error and the danger of such opinion ; 
when we come to see how it throws down 
in this manner the whole notion of pro- 
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gressive holiness ;—of advancement in re - 
ligious knowledge and in Christian im- 
provement ;—caring only for sensible 
conversions happeving all at once, and 
for perceptible or irresistible impulses 
of the Divine Spirit. Hence, its lan- 
guage is too much alike to all, at all sea- 
sons ; appealing only to the test of certain 
inward feelings, (answering to a pattern 
and a Jaw which it has itself fixed ;) whe- 
ther any be ‘ converted, or unconverted ;’ 
whether they sliall be ‘ condemned, or 
saved.’ Certainly, it does nut (in general) 
persuade to carelessness or indifference 
concerning good works ; though often un- 
kindly represented so to do, So far from 
it, I believe fully, that its meaning is to 
enforce a practice the most strict and ex- 
emplary. Yet somehow or other it mis- 
takes the safest way of stating truth. 
And in consequence of this, it so bewil- 
ders the judgment with mere repetition of 
broad general doctrines ; or, by picturing 
ell men just alike, in colours which do not 
belong to all men; or by raising expecta- 
tions of a spiritual influence, much beyond 
what is fairly warranted ; that it is to be 
feared, it often does tend, practically, to 
discourage wholesome goodness; and to 
create presumptuots reliances, and many 
eruel breaches of true charity. Again [ 
say, it is not to be charged with the tnten- 
tion of producing such consequences : 
quite otherwise. Nor is it to be affirmed, 
that there are no instances of such a thing 
as ‘sensible conversion.’ ‘There must be 
very many instances of this, in one degree 
or other. The error meant to be here 
spoken of is not unmixed with much truth, 
Its language is often found to work upon 
the mind with much power. Still, asa 
general manner of instruction, it is not 
to be approved; being such, as seems in 
many instances to render the effects that 
have been just now mentioned unavoid- 
able ; especially with ignorant or careless 
hearers. And, most assuredly it tends to 
make religion talkative, instead of being 
thoughtful; fonder of disputing, than of 
quietly reflecting ; and more watchful to 
espy a fault in the opinions of others, than 
to make sure of soundness in its own. 

“ The prevalence of this temper may 
be traced with much certainty to the 
abuse of established Christian institutions, 
as to one chief cause of it. But this need 
not be now further dwelt upon. Our only 
present concern with it is finished: name- 
ly, to have pointed out that it surely is an 
error, P. 123. 


Passages of equal excellence 


might be selected from the sixth 
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sermon; but as our readers must 
feel inclined to peruse the volume 
itself, we will not anticipate their 
gratification by any additional ex- 
tracts. 


The Scandals of Impiety and Unbe- 
lief, and the Pleas made for them 
by their Abettors, considered: in 
a Charge delivered to the Clergy 
of the Archdeaconry of London, 
at the Visitation, May 4, 1820. 
By Joseph Holden Pott, M.A, 
Archdeacon of London, and Vicar 
of St. Martin in the Fields. 
Published at the Request of the 
Clergy present. Ato. 24 pp. 
Rivingtons. 1820. 

The Bulwarks of the English 
Church: a Discourse, preached 
at the Abbey, Bath, May 1, 
1820, at the joint Anniversary of 
the Bath District Associations 
of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, of the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts, and of the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. To which 
are added, some Observations on 
the Origin and Progress of Pa- 
rochial Libraries, for the Use o 
the* Common People. By E. 
W. Grinfield, M.A. Minister 
of Laura Chapel. 8vo. 32 pp, 
Rivingtons. 1820. 


- 
“ 


History furnishes no example of a 
civilized, populous, rich, and free 
country, continuing for any length of 
time in a healthy and happy condi- 
tion. And it is consequently impossi- 
ble to reflect upon the present state of 
this nation without some apprehen- 
sions of an approaching crisis. The 
stockholderis alarmed at every unpro- 
ductive quarter, the radical foresees 
the total subversion of our liberties, 
and many a timid friend to the 
established constitution believes that 
it cannot much longer be defended 
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against its various assailants. If 


we feel ourselves compelled to dis- 
sent from these opinions, and to 
maintain the very reverse of them 
all, we can still distinctly perceive 
the various grounds upon which they 
rest, and must admit that they are 
neither so unreasonable nor so dan- 
gerous as the unqualified condemna- 
tion which is occasionally pro- 
nounced against them. To those 
who are seriously alarmed for the 
preservation of the country, we 
shall endeavour to suggest some 
facts which may quiet their fears. 
But to think that all such fears are 
unmanly and weak, is to forget the 
history of past times, and to rush 
blindfold on a rock from which 
skilful pilots have not escaped. 
Every nation which has approached 
to the power and opulence of these 
dominions, and has indulged in the 
luxury which they enjoy, has fallen; 
and that fact is sufficient to justify 
much greater apprehensions for our 
safety, than are entertained by any 
well informed and discreet indivi- 
duals. It must be confessed, how. 
ever, that the fact cuts two ways. 
At the very moment in which it in- 
forms us of the fate of preceding 
nations, and by so doing makes us 
tremble for our own, it tells us also 
that our disease is of a very general 
character. Its symptoms therefore, 
peculiar and aggravated as they 
appear, may be nothing more than 
a new form of a well-known disor- 
der; and if new methods of preven- 
tion, or of cure, have been devised, 
since the disorder was last seen, and 
if the patient be of a different consti- 
tution from those who have hitherto 
become its prey, the case will at 
once be acknowledged to be a case 
for caution, rather than despair. 
And what is there in the essence of 
our present situation to distinguish 
it from that of other states which 
have gone before us? If England 
had not enjoyed a hundredth part 
of its freedom, political commotions 
would still have been produced by 
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the wealth and ambition of some, 
and the misrule and the obstinacy 
of others. If England had never 
embraced Christianity, if we had 
been a nation of idolaters, or a na- 
tion of atheists, riches and luxury 
would still have excited a war 
against the small portion of good 
feeling or good morals that might 
exist. Dissolution of government, 
depravation of manners, and a con- 
sequent return to ignorance and bar- 
barism, seem hitherto to have been 
the constant and the natural effects 
of civilization, wealth, and numbers. 

If it is difficult to trace the whole 
of this intricate relationship, part of 
it, the political part, for instance, 
may easily be explained. Countries 
which have made a rapid progress 
in riches, strength, and population, 
are never well balanced, and seldom 
well governed. The executive no 
longer finds its former power suffi. 
cient, and is bent upon acquiring 
more of the same sort. The go- 
verned, on the contrary, think that 
there is too much of that sort al- 
ready ; and if any change is to take 
place, intend to diminish rather than 
to increase it. Authority will no 
longer accomplish every thing that 
is requisite, and it is to be feared, 
that if one side entirely trust to it 
the other will entirely cast it off. 
Now it is certain that no family, 
village, tribe, or nation, car exist in 
peace and comfort for a twelve- 
month, without entrusting more or 
less power to the hands of its go- 
vernor. But how shall we convince 
the majority of this fact? How can 
we convince a nation that it is really 
for its advantage to be ruled bya 
particular system administered by a 
particular set of individuals? How 
can the numerous poor of a great 
country be persuaded to submit to 
the small body of the wealthy—to 
submit we mean readily, content- 
edly, and permanently? This de- 
pends almost entirely upon the state 
of the particular country, upon the 
degree of civilization, riches, cou- 
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rage, and virtue. At one time the 
kind and sagacious father, who pro- 
vides effectually for the comfort of 
his small realm, or of his large 
family, is obeyed from love and gra- 
titude. At another, the bold and 
successful soldier has enabled his 
followers to conquer and plunder 
their neighbours ; and, in return, is 
admired and feared. At a third, 
the monarch governs by the feudal 
attachment, and feudal services of 
his great officers; and at a fourth, 
by the loyalty and devoted affection 
of the commons. In each of these 
cases, and in every other that can 
be imagined, there is a voluntary 
submission on the part of the people, 
which constitutes the authority and 
strength of the ruler; but the means 
of procuring and maintaining that 
submission vary from day to day. 
First, it may be paternal influence, 
then hospitality, then military re- 
nown; the charms of ancestry and 
high descent; the long indulged 
claims of prerogative ; the power of 
the sword, or the force of reason 
and of eloquence; a rational con- 
viction of the advantages of subor- 
dination, or the Christian principle 
of obedience as a duty to God.— 
Upon these and similar supports the 
whole weight of the commonwealth 
rests, When one prop decays, ano- 
ther must be substituted immedi- 
ately; and even with no decay at 
all, immense mischief may ensue 
from a sudden augmentation in the 
weight of the superstructure. 

This event did take place in the 
most important period of our history. 
The people, under Charles I. be- 
came too strong for the prerogative ; 
and the king’s death may be traced 
to his unfortunate reliance upon that 
broken reed. And although it is 


often said that the princes who have 
reigned since the revolution make 
the same use of influence that the 
Stuarts made of prerogative, we 
still may venture to explain the per- 
manent tranquillity of the country 
upon principles which are more cre- 
2 
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ditable both to the governors and 
the governed. The upper and mid- 
ling classes of the community have 
long been firmly attached to existing 
institutions ; and this attachment has 
not been produced by corrupt influ- 
ence, but by continued and forcible 
appeals to the public understanding. 
From the Revolution to the present 
hour, politics have formed the most 
interesting, and universal subject of 
discussion; and we are arrived at 
last at the very satisfactory conclu- 
sion, that the nation on the whole is 
well governed, and that the govern- 
ment is worthy of support. If it 
could be proved that the Parliament 
is governed by patronage and influ- 
ence, it would be certain, neverthe- 
less, that the people are governed 
by reason. The great body of rich 
proprietors, and respectable citi- 
zens are loyal upon conviction, and 
upon principle; they have no chi- 
valrous attachment to the person or 
prerogative of the Prince ; but they 
identify bis well-being and his pre- 
servation with their own. The real 
power of the crown is much greater 
at the present day, than ever it was 
before the Revolution. But its au- 
thority is supported upon different 
principles, upon principles less flat- 
tering to the personal importance of 
the king, but far more conducive to 
his permanent security. 

These remarks may be applied to 
the more immediate condition of the 
country, and may teach us not to 
despair of its ultimate improvement, 
The recent, and we may perhaps 
add, the continued political discon- 
tents do not result from any parti- 
cular dislike to the government; but 
from a general indisposition to ac- 
knowledge the authority of a supe- 
rior. The authority of the rich over 
the poor may be compared to that of 
the crown over the nation at large. 
Both are equally necessary; both 
are sometimes in danger; both are 
supported by the injudicious from 
erroneous and offensive principles, 
both will eventually be secured by 
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an appeal to reason and common 
sense. The authority of government 
bas not suffered by the change of 
its support ; though during the ope- 
ration of changing, grievous calami- 
ties occurred. We consider the pre- 
sent as the season in which the 
authority of the upper classes over 
the lower is going through the same 
process, and it cannot be effected 
without temporary confusion. The 
loyalty of the lower orders towards 
the upper is at an end; the claims 
of divine right and passive obedience 
are exploded; and every thing that 
rested upon them shakes to its foun- 
dation. Religion and morals are 
considered as an invention of the 
rich, contrived for their own accom- 
modation and advantage. A new light 
is supposed to have dawned, and a 
mew wra to be at hand; in the 
brightness of the one the poor can- 
nut discern their duties, and when 
the other shall have arrived, all their 
cares are expected to vanish. 

A part, and perhaps a large part 
of these absurdities were naturally 
to be expected in the progress of 
civilization. But their number and 
their effects have been increased by 
adventitious circumstances. The 
chief among these are the joint im- 
portation of infidelity and jacobin- 
ism from the nation with which we 
have been fighting for our very ex- 
istence ; the resistance opposed by 
Christianity to sudden innovations, 
and the malignant zeal with which 
it has been consequently assailed ; 
the sudden burst of education, or 
rather semi-education upon the peo- 
ple, while their numbers were in- 
creasing beyond all former example ; 
the insufficient means afforded for 
sound religious instruction ; and the 
distress which has been occasioned 
by the decay of agriculture and 
trade. Tliese circumstances have 
combined, with the ordinary course 
of events, to produce the present 
alienation of the poor from the rich ; 
and to substitute the abominations 
of blasphemy and sedition in lieu of 
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the piety, industry, honesty, and 
subordination which once were cha- 
racteristic of the British peasant. 
Nor can it be doubted, that as 
these circumstances have tended to 
magnify the evil, its diminution may 
be materially forwarded by the 
counteraction of them. Semi-edu- 
cation must be converted into com- 
plete education: religious instruc- 
tion and guidance must be offered 
to every one; the wants of real 
sufferers must, as far as possible, 
be relieved; and the insolence of 
the demagogue and the impieties 
of the intidel must be restrained, 
if necessary, with a strong hand. 
Thus we may remove the accidental 
symptoms of the disease, or, at 
least, we may restrain their violence. 
And a permanent cure must be 
founded upon the same general 
treatment. The old sources of au- 
thority having failed, the rich must 
betake themselves in earnest to the 
discovery of new. The lower 
classes have the same lesson to 
ledrn respecting the higher which 
the higher learned a ceutury ago 
respecting their kings, viz. that to 
destroy or to injure them is to 
destroy or to injure themselves. 
And this lesson taust be conveyed 
in a shape that will convince the 
understanding the same time that 
it affects the heart. Kindness 
and instruction must prepare 
the way for argument, must break 


up the indurated soil, and make 


it ready for the reception of the 
seed. When that seed has borne 
fruit, the lower classes will per- 
ceive how the interests of every 
portion of the community are linked 
together, and their present unhappy 
estrangement and divisions will ter- 
minate. 

On the supposition that Chris- 
tianity had never been established 
in the country, this task must have 
been discharged by the government 
and its deputies. But from the 
moment that an alliance was formed 
between Church and Siate, a con- 
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siderable proportion of the burden 
devolves upon the former; and it 
becomes the duty of her ministers 
not merely to refute and expose 
infidel objections, but to labour in 
the general diffusion of knowledge, 
to make religion better understood, 
and, if possible, better esteemed ; 
to give every man additional faci- 
lities for becoming acquainted with 
the theory of Christianity, and ad- 
ditional motives for complying with 
its precepts. Parts of this task 
have been executed with ability in 
the Charge and the Sermon before 
us. We have placed them both 
under the same title, because they 
refer, in many respects, to the same 
subject: and an outline of their 
contents will soon satisty the reader 
that they are not unconnected with 
the remarks by which they have 
been introduced. 

Archdeacon Pott commences by 
adverting to the grief that public 
scandals ought to excite in the 
minds of the sober and considerate, 
The peculiar enormity of recent of- 
fences is his second topic. 


“ The time was, that the tares were 
sown at moments when men slept; when 
the shades of secresy and silence, of dark- 
ness and concealment, were taken for the 
cover of such inroads on the public honour, 
and such invasions of the peace and wel- 
fare of the land. They who sleep indeed 
at any time when they should keep watch, 
will not fail to find some evil plants ap- 
pearing on their borders, But we have 
lived to see the sower of such mischiefs 
stalk abroad in open day, and become the 
noon-tide pestilence, ranging far and near, 
with the gathered hoard of every noxious, 
every base and poisonous seed. He scat- 
ters them on alli sides. There is no wail 
too high for their projection ; no fence too 
distant or remote from ordinary visits, 
which can now serve to protect the ground 
in any quarter of the realm. The peasant’s 
garden, and the poor man’s plot are not se- 
cure; but a balefal growth appears; an 
harvest, which is strange indeed, and fo- 
reign to the customary produce of the 
glebe, It is something then to say, that 
the mischief has not been the proper fruit 
of our accustomed climate, and that our 
native soil was not the first to bear the 
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rancorous progeny. It is not a growth 
congenial to that land, where the light of 
Christian truth was hailed, whilst yet its 
first victories were fresh in all the earth : 
nor is it a spontaneous and unbidden 
growth, which has now found its rise 
among us, Without all doubt, the most 
portentous and atrocious blasphemy of the 
present day, that in which the base and 
desperate attempt has been made to con- 
found the phrenzies of the pagan world, 
the dreams and pollutions of the heathen 
superstition, with the revelations of the 
Lord our God: this execrable fiction had 
its birth and origin in another land. It is 
sufficiently disgraceful to us, that it could 
subsist here for a day, and find those 
among us who have laboured to transfer the 
most disgusting and opprobrious stains of 
foreign infidelity, to the bosoms, nay, the 
foreheads, of some among us, who are the 
sons of discord and delusion in this coun- 
try.” Pott's Charge, p. 7. 


He then considers the defensive 
plea by which the conduct of mo- 
dern infidels is justified, viz. that 
their objections cannot be danger- 
ous, because they may be answered 
and refuted. This plea is answered 
and refuted without any serious 
ditheulty. 


‘** Let those who affect to argue gravely 
for such dire experiments, remember our 
Lord’s word (if it be but for the mere 
truth which it contains, whatever they 
may think of its anthority); let them con- 
sider, that if the green branch may be 
burned, the dry will be kindled in a mo- 
ment, and will be consumed as quickly. 
Will you let a plague-ship enter freely at 
your ports, because physicians are at hand 
to exercise their skill? 

“ Are we to leatn yet, that there are 
hundreds who will catch at any cavil, and 
remember it with ease; who could never 
yet be bronght to entertain one sober ar- 
gument, or to remember any salutary word 
which is spoken to them in the way of ad- 
monition, or delivered for the purpose of 
instruction or advice? Are we ignorant 
as yet, that there are thousands who will 
listen to an impious rhyme, the vagrant’s 
ballad, or the produce of some trading 
scribe; but who could never yet be in- 
duced to sit down with serious application, 
to trace the solid and immortal evidence, 
which stands upon the part of faith, It is 
true (we have to bless God for it!) that 
against those grounds of faith the gates of 
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hell shall not prevail: but alas! the fall of 
thousands, although it will not sink the 
credit, or depress the cause of truth, or 
darken the bright sun of righteousness, 
may bring upon us the worst sufferings of 
the days of persecution. Of those suffer- 
ings, it becomes a grief, surely not much 
short of martyrdom, to see the flock de- 
voured, although the tent of the shepherd 
may keep a precarious footing on the soil. 
They who shall consider the loss of their 
possessions as the greater evil, will be but 
ill prepared for martyrdom in any righteous 
cause.” Pott’s Charge, p. 9. 


Several of the common cavils 
against revelation are next enume- 
rated, and the causes of their per- 
nicious success are pointed out, 
Carelessness is shewn to merit no 
small share of the blame. We are 
reminded that the things which 
seem hard to be believed are never 
once compared by careless men 
with the full consent of incontest- 
able and conspiring facts, nor even 
with the tenfold weights which hang 
upon the creeds of infidets. We 
are warned also not to deny that 
religion has its difficulties; nor to 
be surprised at the different degrees 
of facility with which they are 
mastered by men whose varying 
faculties prove them to be intended 
for a state of inequality. The real 
extent of these difficulties is, at the 
same time, happily defined. 


“ But neither is it true to that extent 
which is artfully pretended, that what is 
necessary to be known or needful to be 
practised in order to the future hope of 
each man, does present such appalling 
difficulties ; that they are things so hard, or 
so open to dispute, that there is no rest for 
the foot, and no easy and secure convic- 
tion fur the mind. To that answer, then, 
which has been already given, let this be 
added, that they who set the first steps 
aright, will not fail to find the next ad- 
vance more easy: And however wide the 
space may be which lies before, the sim- 
plest man may keep the path of peace and 
good hope. ‘The promise is that they who 
will do the will of God, shall know in 
some sufficient measure of his doctrine. 
The main difficulty rests for those who 
take knowledge for the only passport, but 
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forget humility and the care to profit with 
the leading principles of faith and daty. 
In a word, the noblest objects are those 
which may be discerned by all that will 
give heed to them. Attentive eyes may 
see those luminaries well enongh, which 
others view with better aids and more 
exact discoveries. It is the same bright 
orb, whether it be viewed by naked eyes, 
or seen and magnified by optic tubes.” 
Pott’s Charge, p. 16. 


Having protested against that in- 
terpretation of his sentiments which 
may represent him as an advocate 
for arbitrary guides and servile ful- 
lowers, the Archdeacon urges us to 
denounce the frantic folly which 
declares all men to be fit for all 
things. The ruin which would re- 
sult from a belief in this declara- 
tion must be equally rapid and over- 
whelming : and no time is to be lost 
in the discovery and application of 
every remedy by which the plague 
may be arrested. 


« Will you take then, what seems to be 
an easy course, and has it advocates? Will 
you snatch the book from the child’s hand, 
and close the school, and trust to an happy 
ignorance for the safeguard of the young 
against the desperate seducers of the pre- 
sent day? Alas! there are those who are 
neither tinctured with impiety nor well- 
wishers to the course of mischief, who are 
tempted to look for security where the 
prophet placed the source of ruin, ‘ Lack 
of knowledge,’ was the stone of stumbling 
in the house of Israel of old time: and is 
this now to be the rock of refuge and the 
bulwark of protection, 

** So great indeed has been the variety 
of distortion in the minds and sentiments 
of men in every age; and so strong the 
desire of obtruding mischievous opinions 
upon others; and so prompt the means for 
doing it by the printer’s hand; that it has 
become a questien whether the use of let- 
ters be an help now or an hindrance to the 
early candidate for the favour of the Lord. 
Are we then to revert to the miserable 
maxim that ignorance is the mother of de- 
votion? It is a strange species of devotion 
which clings to such a parent; a child as 
stupid as the mother, Shall we set up 
again the image and the picture, and call 
them books for the unlearned; and make 
ignorance the paradise and bliss of those 
who are formed to know God and to keep 
his word in their hearts? Will that pava- 
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dise prove more safe from the tempter’s 
arts ; or is there any foot more apt to stray 
than that of ignorance, where the well- 
stored mind is wanting to direct the steps? 
Shall we leave meu once again to gaze at 
pageants in our churches; at pomps and 
ceremonies which present no features of 
the fellowship and communion of the Chris- 
tian household, but offer strong and lively 
traces of a sacrificing priesthood, and a 
work of sacrifice, as if that could be need- 
ful after the atonement has been once 
made and once offered, once for all? 

“ It may be urged, perhaps, that the 
ears may be open to instruction, where the 
bouk is sealed to those who cannot turn 
the page of Scripture with an understand- 
ing eye. But without associations of the 
mind already formed by some familiar use 
of letters, the language of discourse wil! be 
a blank also to the basely ignorant. 

“Take the child whose eye roves 
through the fields to keep off injuries from 
the new sown giebe; let him grow up to 
manhood under open skies, in solitude and 
silence day by day; what will he make of 
your discourse, or will it be matter of much 
moment whether the forementioned pa- 
geants, which once occupied our churches, 
should in this case be coupled once again 
with an unknown language in our public 
service ? 

“ But, my Reverend Brethren, which of 
us will dare to make this experiment of 
substituting ignorance for Cliristian know- 
ledge? ‘ Go and teach,’ is the great com- 
mission which we have received ; and how 
can we fulfil it if we neglect one principal 
and chief means for the purpose of in- 
structing those who are committed to our 
charge?” Pott’s Charge, p. 19. 

This plain and Christian remon- 
strance against an error to which 
we shall soon advert, is protected 
aguinst all misrepresentation by the 
last passage, which we shall quote 
from this useful Charge. The pas- 
sage, like those that precede it, has 
a special application to the events 
that are passing before us. No new 
discoveries are attempted; but all 
is plain, and practical, and to the 
purpose. The Clergy are recom- 
mended to suit their labours to the 
circumstances of the times; and 
they are furnished with an example 
as well as an encouragement. 


“ Bat when I speak thus of the use of 
letters, let me be well understood. I 
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speak not of the nse of letters for its own 
sake, but for the single end and object of 
religious culture and instruction. There is 
that to be regarded without which the use 
of letters will indeed bid fair to serve to 
mischievous intents, ‘There are the prin- 
ciples of faith and duty; the fear of God ; 
the love of truth; the just deference which 
is to be paid to others; the dread of every 
evil work; the desire to keep a fair name 
and a conscience void of blemish or re- 
proach: these are the things for which the 
use of letters may be valued, for these are 
the things which the written Word of God 
inculeates, Such are the main objects of 
instruction ; the knowledge of things neces- 
sary to salvation; good principles; good 
manners ; fixed habits of integrity, and the 
timely exercise of self-controul. Let the 
natural connexion be maintained which 
first placed the school in all parts of our 
country on the borders of the Church, and 
which made it serve as the porch of en- 
trance and the leading avenne to those 
courts of worship after the first happy in- 
troduction to those sacred limits. Should 
we be urged at any time to take up other 
modes of education for the public purposes 
of general instruction, schemes which leave 
out the main grounds of our common faith, 
let us regard it as a call back to some 
modern Egypt, to some second Babel, the 
nurse of pride and discord, and the mistress 
of division.” Pott’s Charge, p. 21. 


Mr. Grinfield’s Discourse was 
preached, as the title page informs 
us, at the joint anniversaries of the 
Bath District Associations of the 
Societies for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and 
for the Education of the Poor in 
the Principles of the Established 
Church. He considers these insti- 
tutions as the towers and bulwarks 
of the Church; and as such pro- 
ceeds to recommend them by enu- 
merating their good works, 


“ This is an age when mere names and 
titles can no longer ex d the respect 
and veneration of mankind. Whether we 
deplore or rejoice in this fact, we must 
now be content to frame our actions and 
conduct on its reality. It is not any 
longer that the lofty towers, the massy 
bulwarks, the splendid palaces of our Sion, 
will suffice for her defence; these will 
serve only to hasten her downfall by ren- 
dering her an object of envy, unless they 
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are manned by faithfil, conrageons, and 
devoted followers and citizens, Every 
thing is now ex: mined not so moch by its 
abstract rights, as by its practical ntility ; 
it is not so much what is ancient and antho- 
rized, as what is found of present aud 
exchangeable value, which renders it pa- 
latable and acceptable to the public. Ire- 
peat that I am developing facts, not 
hazarding any opinions concerning them, 
I am not asserting. whether this change of 
manners is to be viewed as a blessing or a 
curse, but am stating merely wiat must be 
granted to be an indubitable fact, and 
therefore what is the only practic ble me- 
thod of defence which can be adopted 
ander existing circumstances.” Grin/ield, 


p. 4. 


Among the recent proceedings of 
the Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, Mr. Grinfield particu- 
larly notices the late resolution in 
favour of the general establishment 
of parochial lending libraries for the 
use of the poor. Since the pubisca- 
tion of this discourse, that resolution 
has been followed up by the adop- 
tion of rules aad regulations for the 
institution and management of the 
libraries. The rules will be found 
in our report of the Society's pro- 
ceedings ; and we have every reason 
to believe that they will prove bene- 
ficial and satisfactory, The institu- 
tion of these libraries has long been 
a favourite object with Mr. Grin- 
field; and we shall therefore let him 
speak his own sentiments upon the 
subject. 


* As this measure has now been sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the Parent 
Board, which has promised to aid and as- 
sist in their establishment in every town 
and village of the kingdom, we may 
henceforth speak of it a8 forming a most 
important and essential part of its designs. 
And unless fam auch mistaken, pot many 
years will elapse before the magnitude of 
its bensfits will be filiy acknowledged, 
Of all the measures which can be devised 
for counteracting the incidental evils of a 
free press, this is the most practical and 
most likely to effect its purpose. Let the 
religions and waca! tracts which are already 
on the lig of this Society be blended with 
books of harmless aniusement and popular 
information, (these being nominated or 
danetioned”by the authority of the cepirat 
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Board,) and J will answer for it, that at 
no very distant period we shall behold the 
labouring classes of society turning with 
abhorrence and digust from those blasphe- 
mous and flicentions publications which 
have lately created so much alarm and in- 
dignation. 

* But as we have already hinted, it is 
necessary, to attain this purpose, that these 
books should be rendered tar more various 
aud miscellaneous than they at present are, 
For it is neither possible nor desirable that 
any class of the nation should be coufined 
to merely theological reading, which hy 
itself often renders the mind bigatted, 
gloomy and fanatical. Nor can any man 
hope to drive away those wretched novels 
and romances which are at present cor- 
people, but by 
F ment 


a more 


rupting the morals of th 


li 
offeri iv them some books of amu 
and recreation, as well as others of 
serious character, Let our Society be 
content only to act on nd Tie 


beral principles, and it may in a few years 


these larve 


become the purveyor to the minds of the 
multitude , and that corrective of the press 
which legislators and plilosephers have 
sought for in vain, may be found in an 
authorised collection of books and tracts, 


thrown open to the curiosity of the people 
on terms which shall p event competition, 
which shall disappoint the schemes of ava- 
rice, and confound the stratagems of im- 


posture.” Grinfield, p. 7. 


We pass over the preacher's re- 
marks upon the Society for the Pro 
pagation of the Gospel, as not im- 
mediately connected with the pre- 
sent question, though most impor. 
tant in themselves, and very appro- 
priate to Mr. Grinfield’s subject. 
When the National Society is men- 
tioned we are again on common 
ground; and we most heartily con- 
cur with him in saying, 


“ What will be the result of all this 
transfusion of knowledge and energy ito 
the minds of the multitudes itis not for 
mortal wisdom fully to anticipate, We 
are willing to hope the best, and in the 
mean time to take every measure which 
prudence, caution, and piety can suggest, 
to give it the surest and safest direction, 
Bat if any man is doubtful and apprehen- 
sive of its consequences, then I cail upon 
that man to work the machinery with re- 
donbled force, The time for doubting and 


debating whether the people shall be edu. 

cated, is gone by; it remains for us only 

to determine whethcr they clall be edu- 
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cated m the principles of the Church of 
England, or in those of the Dissenters, or, 
perhaps, in no fixed religions principles of 
any kind. Now if any one thinks it du- 
bious and uncertain, whether the National 
Edacation, wien it is conducted even on 
the best principles, will turn out a blessing 
or a curse to the community, surely such a 
man must altogether despair of any other 
system of education than that which instils 
into the minds of the rising generation a 
fixed and deep-rooted attachment to our 
existing Establishments, both Civil and 
Religious, On their own principles, then, 
T call upon al) such individuals (and their 
number, I believe, is not small) to contri- 
bute with all their might and energy to the 
support and extension of our National 
Schools. 

“ For my own part, it appears to me, 
that every thing will depend on the care 
and controul with which the principles in- 
culcated iv our schools can be maintained 
and supported in after-life. And on this 
account it is, that I conceive, all our 
towers and national bulwarks would have 
been incomplete, and incapable of making 
a lasting and permanent defence, if they 
had not been succeeded by another institu- 
tion fer the building and enlargement of 
our churches and places of public worship. 
This great evil, which had been so long 
felt and deplored, and which was neces- 
sarily aggravated even by the benefits im- 
parted throngh our other establishments, 
has been at length notictd by the Legisla- 
ture, and will be in some measure relieved 
by the grant from the publie treasury, 
But the remedy will necessarily be very 
slow and gradual in its operations; and it 
cannot be too forcibly inculcated on indi- 
viduals, that, to quicken its effects, it is on 
every account desirable, private benevo- 
leuce should go hand in hand with the 
public bounty.” Grinjield, p. 13. 


There is much more in the Ser- 
mon well deserving of attention, 
particularly the author's remarks 
upon the urgent call for activity 
and unanimity on the part of all 
who are attached to the Church of 
England. He appears, also, to 
have formed a just estimate of the 
enemies of the Church, but strongly 
recommends that they should be 
treated with that mildness and 
courtesy which is best calculated 
to make an impression both on 
themselves and others. His general 
view of the present state of the 
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country is all that we have room to 
extract. 


“ To conclude: we are cast by Provi- 
dence on anage in which there is a most 
tremendous conflict between the powers 
of light and darkness, of good and evil, and 
when it is hard to say whether the virtues 
or vices of society appear to be in the 
greater activity. On the one hand, it is 
impossible to deny, there is a vigorous 
spirit of inquiry and improvement gone 
forth in every department of human kuow- 
ledge; that arts and literature, religious, 
civil, and social Institations, are aninated 
with a fervour and genius, which, if they 
can be duly controuled and directed, may 
hereafter lead to the best and happiest 
results, I own that I cannot bring myself 
at once to condemn so much vigour, indus- 
try, and research, and am occasionally dis- 
posed to think that those who can see no 
merits in onr age, dislike it chiefly because 
it demands unceasing exertion and sleep- 
less vigilance. Yet, on the other hand, 
the boldest and most sanguine cannot but 
mingle his hopes with fears, when he con- 
siders the rashnuess and presumption with 
which every topic, whether divine or hn- 
man, is now canvassed, Who but mnst 
tremble for the welfare of mankind, when 
he beholds liberty so often allied to licen- 
tiousvess, piety so closely borderiug ou 
fanaticism, and the genius of science so 
often perverted into the demon of irreli- 
gion? 

* But let ns not despair: it is the order 
of Providence that we should pass through 
tribulation to improvement ; and that, like 
silver purified seven times in the fire, our 
virtue should grow clear and splendid by 
passing repeatedly through the fornace.— 
Already we have seen how mach has been 
accomplished by the united exertions of 
good men, when they are called into 
action; and bow much the reputation of 
our Church has been exalted by the oppo- 
sition of those who desired her ruin.— 
* Magnz virtutes, nec minora vitia,” is 
the brief but faithful character which may 
be given of our times.” Grinfield, p. 22. 


Archdeacon Pott and Mr. Grin. 
field both allude to a fact which we 
fear it is impossible to deny, namely, 
that among the many strange effects 
of the present state of the country 
we must reckon a considerable de- 
gree of doubt, and even of dissatis- 
faction, respecting the tendency of 
that general education which is now 
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ments are, certainly, to be heard 
much more commonly than we could 
wish: they are held by persons who 
were previously silenced, but not 
convinced ; and who think that they 
are now furnished with a new argu- 
ment in defence of ignorance, and 
may venture once more into the 
field of controversy. Their errors, 
whenever they shall be published, 
will be quickly refuted. But, before 
any good can be expected to result 
from demonstrating the dangers of 
education, there is a preliminary 
question to be decided: let those 
dangers be what they may, is it 
possible to avoid encountering them ? 
An answer in the negative must, 
undoubtedly, be returned; and it 
ought to teach the most timid ob- 
server of the times and of their 
signs, that his efforts should not be 
directed to retard the progress of 
education, but to prevent or dimi- 
nish those abuses to which, like 
every thing else, it is liable. 

We do not believe, however, that 
the number of those who are hostile 
to education can amount to a for- 
midable sum. And the only quar- 
ter from which they have a chance 
of obtaining additional support is 
from persons who have previously 
defended education upon wrong 
grounds, or without any serious 
inquiry and reflection. Such per- 
sous are not scarce; and until they 
retrace their steps, and learn the 
reasons of the opinion that they 
maintain, they will be continually 
perplexed by wilful insinuations, 
and misled by their conclusions 
from data which have never been 
investigated. The foundation of 
the argument by which a Christian 
proves the propriety of education 
has been clearly laid open by Arch- 
deacon Pott. It is contained in 
the words, “ go and teach.” Now no 
man can be said to teach the re- 
ligion of Christ who docs not, at 
the same time, endeavour to com. 
muuicate such knowledge as may 
render his teaching -effectual : and 
the nature and extent of that know- 
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ledge must depend entirely upon 
the circumstances of the times. If 
the people whom we address admit 
the authority of Scripture, it will 
be sufiicient to instruct them in its 
doctrine and® precepts. ‘This ad- 
mission being universal at the time 
of the Reformation, instruction 
was then properly coutined within 
those limits. At present the scene 
is completely changed, and the 
practice of our ancestors cannot be 
followed with safety. The light of 
Protestant Christianity fell upon 
eyes which had been long in dark- 
ness, and some of them, as might 
have been expected, were dazzled 
by the change. Infidelity obtained 
a footing among the presumptuous 
philosophers and profligate wits ; 
and from them it has descended to 
the lowest classes of the body po- 
litic. Ignorance is no shield against 
the blasphemer and the atheist ; 
every cottage is exposed to seduc- 
tion and ruin. The rapid increase 
of these evils is the result of a 
combination of causes; and it is 
not possible to discuss them here. 
The share which has been taken by 
education is all that immediately 
concerns us, and to that we shall 
contine our remarks, 

From the moment that the art of 
printing was invented and commu- 
nicated, it might have been foreseen 
to an absolute certainty that sooner 
or later every inhabitant of the ci- 
vilized world would be able to 
avail himself of the discovery. Re- 
strictions upon the press might put 
off the event for one century, and 
the want of alluring books for ano- 
ther, and the inability to use them 
for a third; but no human power 
could do more than delay the arri- 
val of a season in which all rational 
creatures would acquire and employ 
the art of reading. The knowledge 
of it would extend from nation to 
nation, and descend from rank to 
rank. ‘The superior progress in all 
undertakings made by those who 
were acquainted with it would ex- 
cite the emulation of companions 
3.2 
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and rivals; the facilities afforded 
by writing would increase and 
quicken the effect; restrictions and 
prohibitions gradually be 
withdrawa, and all men would agree 
In asserting their own@nd admiiting 
their fellow-creatures’ claims to. a 
participation in one of the greatest 
blessings that God has bestowed 
upon mankind. And might it not 
also have been foreseen that when 
such a change was taking place, 
in the means by which knowledge is 
acquired, a corresponding chapvge 
would be necessary in the lessons 
which are tauglit ? Could it be sup. 
posed that things would continue in 
their ancient channels? that no old 
foundations would be broken up ; 
that the authority of government 
and of religion would continue un- 
altered; that obedience to God and 
the king would be paid readily and 
universally ; that the lines of sepa- 
ration between different classes of 
society would be preserved, and 
that they would continue in the 
possession of their distinct pursuits 
and their exclusive amusements ? 
Surely it would be reasonable to 
expect the very reverse; and as, in 
our own case, the very reverse has 
occurred, it is equally reasonable to 
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eonsider it as resulting from general 
causes, and to be cured by the ap- 
plication of general remedies. 

In the first place, therefore, we 
are to enquire what are the peculiar 
effects of that diffusion of knowledge 
which has taken place since the 
Reformation. Does it, as we are 
occasionally told, make men irreli- 
gious and rebellious, and have we 
no chance for peace and quietuess 
unless the nation closes i's eyes? 
This is the favourite declaration of 
the infidel, and from him it has been 
unconsciously borrowed by the weak 
but well-meaning alarmist. Both are 
agreed i in calling ignorance the mo- 
ther of devotion; ‘but while the one 
trembles at the danger of a little 
learning, the other represents that 
little as an abundant store, «nd pre- 
tends that it is amply sufficient for 
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the discovery of truth, and the re- 
gulation of conduct. The old fa- 
shioned declaimer against educating 
the poor has another error in com- 
mon with the most audacious free 
thinker. Each of then: speaks as if 
nothing was comprehended under 
the word education, but instruction 
in the arts of reading and writing ; 
and they infer one with sorrow, and 
one with hope, that the destruction 
of religion must ensue. That it 
would be imminently endangered is 
a self-evident fact; and it was upon 
the admission of this fact that the 
National Society was establi-hed, 
and that its exertions have been 
supporte -d with such zeal and unani- 
mity. The numbers that could read 
before its institution were quite suf- 
ficient to accomplish the objects of 
disaffection and deism; for the dis- 
turbances in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts are attributable to persons 
who are too old to have learned to 
read from Dr. Beil, and who yet 
were exposed to that deluge of im- 
piety and sedition which bas over- 
flowed the country during the two 
last years, They were exposed, in 
fact, to any opinions which might 
be sedulously diffused among them ; 
for the great alteration which had 
taken place in the intellectual habits 
or powers of the poor, was an in- 
crease in their means of receiving 
and communicating new sentiments. 
Fifty years has not relapsed since the 
Milton of the vi lage was mute and 
inglorious, and the Cromwell, vo- 
luntarily or involuntarily, was en. 
tirely guiltless of blood. Tie plough- 
man or mechanic that was cursed 
with the desire, was destitute of the 
means of doing mischief ‘This deti- 
ciency has been supplied by our 
Cobbetts and Hunts. These men 
of letters have laboured diligently to 
create a demand for books among 
the poor; foreseeing that the appe- 
tite would increase with the indul- 
gence, that their lucubrations would 
circulate extensively, and that ‘* pro- 
fits would accrue.’’ Aud tbe first 
fruits of their labours, those fruits 
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whieh were over and above the said 
moderate profits, are that the mute- 
ness and the innocence which Gray 
has painted so beautifully, can be 
no more seen. The political agita- 
tor of the village is furnished with 
arguments and with words, and he 
is at once eluquent beyond any thing 
that the poet could have foreseen, 
and gulty of destroying the souls 
and the bodicvs of his hearers. This 
is the real state of the case; any 
evil-disposed man can take his seat 
in an alehouse, and declaim by the 
hour on religion and politics to an 
audience which can hear but cannot 
understand. Walls which once pro- 
tected the dwelling-house are over- 
turned, the robber may enter as 
soon as he pleases, and each inha- 
- bitant must defend himself, or sub- 
mit quietly to be plundered. Unless 
our countrymen can be persuaded 
to embrace the former alternative, 
the reign of infidelity and of anarchy 
is approaching; and in common 
fairness we should see that they 
possess the means of self-defence 
before we expect them to exhibit the 
will. 

This is the proper argument for 
the education of the poor. Teach 
them to read, give them habits of 
attention, obedience and actitivity, 
by the machinery and discipline of 
the school: let this be followed by 
the communication of sound religi- 
ous knowledge, and that degree of 
general instruction which may teach 
them to distinguish truth from false- 
hood. In former times the last 
clause might have been safely omit- 
ted; because the lower orders only 
required to be taught their duty, 
and never questioned the authority 
of the volume in which it is revealed. 
They believed the truth of Christia- 
nity upon the authority of their 
teachers ; they were anxious to know 
what the Bible said of them, but nei- 
ther cared nor inquired what Tom 
Paine said of the Bible. ‘This state of 
things cannot be expected to return ; 
the lowest and the poorest know that 
some men reject the Bible, and will 
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expect to be informed why they 
should not do the same. The evi- 
dences of Christianity which, until 
lately, were not considered as the 
poor man’s book, and perhaps even 
were not tosbe found im a shape 
which was suited to his comprehen 
sion, must now be introduced into 
every family, Warnings avainst pute 
ting objections and dithculties inte 
their heads, must be answered by 
observing that this is done alreaity 
by others. We must no longer con. 
file in the bare authority of the 
Clergyman over his parishioners, but 
must strengthen his influence by ap- 
pealing to their reason, and that the 
appeal may be successful, we must 
cultivate their understandings. ‘This 
cannot be accomplished merely by 
the National Schools; because the 
age at which their superintendance 
ceases, is precisely that in which 
there is the greatest danger both 
from infidelity and profligacy. Suns 
day Schools for the elder children 
are most valuable institutions; but 
there is very great ditticulty in insur- 
ing a regular attendance. The ca< 
techizing prescribed by the canons 
might be made effectual in country 
parishes, but we are not sanguine 
enough to expect its re-introduction 
into populous places. On the whole, 
some farther p an yet remains to be 
adopted, before the fruits of- early 
education can be secured. 

We trust that considerable bene- 
fit will be derived from the institu. 
tion of parochial libraries, We have 
heard of no instance in which they 
have failed; and their connection 
with the great system of national 
education is no less obvious than 
intimate. The objections against 
them may be answered in the same 
concise terms, as the objections 
aguinst education itself. ‘Ihe peo- 
ple can and will read, and the only 
question to be determined is, whe- 
ther we shall direct them in their 
studies, or leave them to themselves. 
The books with which they are fa- 
miliar at present are too weil known 
to require description. ‘The serious 
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part read the Pilgrim's Progress, the 
Village Dialogues, and the Metho- 
dist magazines ; while the frequen- 
ters of the ale-house become the 
pupils of Sherwin and Wooler *.— 
It is not possible to maintain that 
this state of things should continue. 
And how can it be changed unless 
we supply the poor with useful 
books ¢ A case has fallen under our 
own observation, in which novels 
were hired from a circulating library, 
and paid for out of the parish allow- 
ance. The immense 
the religious and irreligious works 
just mentioned, proves that a habit 
of reading is formed; and nothing 
more remains than to decide how it 
shall be employed. ‘This is not the 
principle vpon which we would con- 
tend for the institution of parochial 
libraries ; for we think of them very 
differently than as of a choice of 
evils: we believe that they are ca- 
able of producing unmixed good. 

‘hat we have advanced is to be 
considered simply as an answer to 
objectors. They teil us that the 
bible is the proper book for the 
poor, and that ne mischief could 
arise from making it their exclusive 
study. They tell us that history, 
and science, and literature, are pur. 
suits for which the poor have or 
ought to have no leisure; they al- 
most seem to think that the mass of 





* A singular instance of ignorance and 
misrepresentation upon this subject de- 
serves to be recorded. In the recent dis- 
cussion upon Sunday newspapers, Mr. 
Lambton is reported to have said, that 
most of those publications were so carried 
on as to promote moral as well as poiitical 
information, and that he knew of none of 
them that tanght seditious doctrines,— 
This speech was of course applanded on 
the following Sabbath, and a journal, dis- 
tinguished for impiety, swpported the truth 
of Mr. Lambton’s assertion, by shewing 
that the histories of David, Judith, and 
Eglon, are more pernicious than any mo- 
dern publications ; and that the Old Tes- 
tarhent cannot be said to be “ so edifying 
and vital as the benevolent and practically 
Christian doctrines put forth jn the:mast 
abused of the Sunday papers! |" 
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the people can never be governed 
by reason, argument, or interest, 
but must be passively obedient, or 
openly rebellious. To these argu- 
ments we might give an easy and a 
triumphant answer ; but even if they 
were unanswerable, which is the 
supposition of their advocates, they 
would still be inapplicable, as the 
state to which they would bring us 
back canvot return. The art of 
reading, and the habit of reading, 
are both acquired by the poor, and 
they both will be preserved. Some 
temporary confusion is the immedi- 
ate result, as was the case two cen- 
turies ago, when the upper classes 
first ventured beyond the mass- 
book and primer. But the ultimate 
consequence of the latter change has 
been beneficial; and why will not 
the analogy apply to the former? 
The great strength, and security, 
and glory of our nation, is to be 
found in the good sense, and good 
principles, and prudence, which 
actuate the majority of the higher 
and middle ranks, and which were 
gradually formed by the habits of 
general reading and enquiry. When 
those habits were first formed, the 
effects of them were sufficiently 
alarming, but common sense even- 
tually established its rights, and 
order, decency, and religion, were 
reared upon solid foundations. 
The same mutatis mutandis may 
now be done by the poor. If the 
rich have lost their influence over 
them, it is because one source of 
their authority has been cut off, and 
another is not yet supplied. The 
superior is no longer respected, be- 
cause he is a superior in rank; he 
must prove himself also a superior 
in knowledge and virtue. The proof 
can only be comprehended by such 
as are not absolutely ignorant, and 
we must consequently imstruct the 
poor, that we may be able to con- 
vince them. If the minds of the 
people were once thoroughly imbued 
with the maxims of pure Chris- 
tianity, if they were familiarized 
with works of plain sense and uti- 
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lity, if they knew something of the 
history of jacobinism and infidelity 
under all their various disguises, it 
would not be possible that they 
should again be seduced by the 
high-wrought descriptions and ro- 
mances with which fanaticism is 
recommended and made so capti- 
vating; they would easily discover 
the real sources and tendencies of 
sedition; they would understand 
aud value the instructions of sober 
reason and piety, and would con- 
clude by enlisting under their ban. 
ners. 

We hope that the foundation of 
some such system as this may be 
laid in the parochial libraries, and 
the clergy are peculiarly called upon 
to further the objects of their insti- 
tution. ‘They may do so both by 
recommending their establishment, 
and by turning their attention to the 
increase of books which are useful 
and innocent, as well as of those 
which are devoted to professional 
subjects. Even on the latter head 
much remains to be done; but we 
cannot see a single reason for de- 
spairing of its accomplishment. In 
the former division, the great task 
is that of selection and revisal; 
the old books being too long for 
universal circulation, and moderna 
compilations for schools being, with 
few exceptions, dangerous. In reli- 
gious works, especially in works 
upon the evidences of Christianity, 
all that is necessary is to simplify 
and illustrate former arguments, and 
to adapt what is already prepared 
to the peculiar wants and habits of 
the age. We do not believe that the 
clergy will neglect this task. They 
have been tried already more than 
once, and have not been found 
wanting, First they had to en- 
counter the whole power and learn- 
ing of the papacy ; then the zeal and 
eloquence of the puritans ; then the 
wit and the philosophy of the free- 
thinkers ; and last of all, the ribal- 
dry of modera blasphemers. Each 
of these duties has been accom- 
plished in its turn, The seeds of 
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error have not been entirely destroy- 
ed, for the tares once sown must 
grow until the harvest. But the 
crop has been saved from the immi- 
nent danger to which it was exposed; 
a portion of the vineyard is securely 
fenced in; the assailant has been 
discomfited, and rather expects than 
meditates a new attack. It is to be 
hoped that the present crisis will 
call forth similar exertions. What 
was formerly established to the satis- 
faction of the learned, must now be 
reduced to the level of our whole 
population, suited to their compre- 
hension, and circulated among them 
freely. The Church has what it had 
before, and what alone it requires, 
a free and fair arena in which te 
combat for its existence, 
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Moral Sketches of prevailing Opi- 
nions and Manners, Foreign and 
Domestic; with Reflections on 
Prayer. By Hannch More. 
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THE most popular works on man- 
ners, are composed either of saga- 
cious and refined observations on 
human nature in general, or of hu- 
morous descriptions of individual 
peculiarities. La Bruyere and Ad- 
dison may be considered as first- 
rate specimevs of the one and of 
the other class of writers. These 
works, in the words of Mrs. More, 
assist us in discovering many a 
snug secret, which would otherwise 
lie concealed in our own hearts ; 
they present us with the results of 
much patient thought and shrewd 
observation ; and furnish these who 
would engage in the study of them- 
selves, with a map of the country 
through which they are to travel. 
Similar works, of various degrees of 
merit, abound in all languages ; but 
a description of the actual manners 
of any particular age, or nation; 
such a deseription as will enable us 


to compare them with other places 
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and times, and assign to their pos- 
sessors their just rank in the soale 
of moral excellence, is a very rare, 
if not an unaccomplished work. 
We draw our knowledyve of obso- 
lete manners, not from sketches, 
but from incidents, which uninten- 
tionally reveal the modes of think- 
ing and living, winch were current 
at the time in which they happened. 
And unless such incidents are very 
numerous, our knowledge is very 
vague, A lively imagination is de- 
lighied with the amusement of paint- 
ing highly-tiuished portraits of for- 
mer times. History supplies us 
with a few public actions, and 
books, with some commou-place 
sentiments ; all the rest is simply 
and inevitably fiction; and the ar- 
tist shews his skill in combining 
and polishing it. One fact alone 
may put this matter in thé clearest 
light. Where do we see an accu- 
rate and entertaining description of 
our next door neighbour? The 
sketches which are most popular, 
are half real and half satiri-: 1 —the 
whole conduct is never fairly laid 
before us. The sober colouring of 
truth would not be admired, and is 
not used. To illustrate this by a 
living example. The English ap- 
plaud Mrs. Edgeworth’s delinea- 
tions of Irish character, and con- 
sicer them much more happy than 
her accounts of English society. 
This circumstance is. usually ascrib- 
ed to her more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the former; and we for- 
get that it may also be explained by 
our own ignorance of them, which 
renders us less able to detect her 
exaggerations and omissions. The 
saine test may be applied to Mrs. 
More's writings, and with the same 
result, She is most entertaining 
when she describes characters with 
which we aré not familiar. Satire 
has always been her forte, aud it 
has, of course, been most success- 
ful where the precise degree of 
embellishment could not be ascer- 
certammed. The baby-balls of one 
of her earlier works, was more 
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amusing, though less useful in the 
country than in town. Several of 
the characters in Celebs were, in 
like manner, honoured, because they 
were unknown; and in the present 
volume, the young ladies who re- 
late their experiences, and the 
young gentlemen who marry them 
in consequence of such communi- 
cations, are, by far, the best de- 
seribed and most amusing per- 
sonages of the whole, We do not 
consider this as an imperfection in 
the work, or in the writer. It is 
the unavoidable consequence of the 
nature of her undertaking ; and in 
her hands it has never been pushed 
to any blameable excess. 

There is nothing at which the 
reader of “ Moral Sketches” will 
be more surprised, than at the very 
great inequality of their different 
parts. Several characters are de- 
scribed in the happiest terms. The 
infidel, the fanatic, and the forma- 
list, are admirable ; and there are 
many just and eloquent passages in 
the reflections upon prayer, which 
occupy the latter half of this vo- 
lume, and contain almost as many 
sketches as the preceding moiety. 
But against this we have to set off 
a very inadequate description of 
foreign manners; a very hasty and 
incomplete review of the motives 
and effect of foreign travel; an in- 
distinct account of her own doe- 
trinal sentiments, and an inflated 
panegyric upon the religious socie- 
ties to which she is attached, The 
Bible Society is a crusade, and the 
support which it has received from 
mouarchs, is all but miraculous !! 
In a letter written thirty years ago, 
and addressed to Mrs. More by 
Horace Walpole, he remonstrates 
with her on her admiration of a 


jacobinical philanthropist in the 


following terms. ‘ As L have not 
your aspen conscience, | cannot 
forgive the heart of a woman that is 
party per pale blood and tender- 
ness, that curses our clergy, and 
feels for negroes.” - And again, 
“ Do not let your piety lead you 
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into the weakness of respecting the 
bad, only beeause they hoist the 
flag of religion, while they carry a 
stilletto in the flag-staff.” Verily 
the witty Horace had some insight 
into the character of his corres- 
pondent. 

We object to the foreign sketches, 
not because we admire the society 
which they condemn, (on this 
subject we heartily concur with 
Mrs. More) but because they are 
trite, if not inapplicable. The 
state of society in France before 
the Revolution, and it is to 
this that the Sketches exclusively 
apply, must necessarily have beeu 
very different from what it is at 
present; and the reports of those 
who have had an opportunity of 
contemplating the change, do not 
lead us to suppose, that if Burke 
were now alive, he could apologize 
for French vice, by urging that it 
was deprived of all its grossness. 
When he made this monstrous sa- 
crifice of wisdom to wit, he was 
speaking of men and of manners that 
are no more seen. And thie cor- 
rupting elegance, the refined and 
spiritualised licentiousness, of the 
ancien regime, are no more to be 
discovered at present than Madame 
de Stael’s sentimental and intellec- 
tual coteries; of which Mrs. More 
points out the worthlessness, with 
great gravity and success. And while 
she treats that clever woman's ro- 
mantic lucubrations with a serious- 
ness, to which they have no claim, 
she condemns the motives and ob- 
jects of our English travellers, some- 
what more hastily than justice will 

rmit. We are quite ready to 
rm with our good-humoured au- 
thor, at the farmer’s daughters, 
who have been Frenched and mu- 
sicked at home, and then carried 
to the continent for the completion 
of their studies. But, in fact, the 
immense numbers of rational and 
well-educated people, who have 
sought foreign countries, since the 
peace, from innocent or commend- 
able motives, is not a disgrace, but 
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an honour to the country. The in- 
jury that has been thus inflicted 
upon our trade and manufactures, 
rests upon a very questionable au- 
thority, and is, at ali events, grossly 
over-rated. If some evil has been 
learned by the English, on the 
other hand some good must have 
been taught to the foreigner; and 
the class who are in most danger 
from continental corruptions, are 
already very wicked upon this side 
of the water. Without pretending, 
therefore, to deny, that some tra- 
velling is foolish and dangerous, it 
is still certain that Mrs. More has 
not drawn the line with accuracy ; 
her patriotism and her piety have 
both been morbidly sensitive. 

On the list of our own country- 
women, eminent for every female vir- 
tue, we shall make but one remark. 
If Mrs. More really considers Rachel 
Lady Russell, as entitled to the excla- 
mation, ‘many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them 
all,” we are unfeignedly sorry that 
she did not make this declaration at 
an earlier period—thereby saving her- 
self the trouble of imagining far less 
perfect characters, and saving us the 
trouble of establishing tneir infe- 
riority. 

The second division of the volume, 
which is entitled Domestic Sketches, 
is much more interesting. We have 
chapters on novel opinions in reli- 
gion, on the ill effects of the late 
secession, on the exertions of pious 
ladies, on high profession and negli- 
gent practice, on auricular confes- 
sion, on unprofitable reading, and 
on the borderers. In this field, Mrs. 
More is evidently at home: her pe- 
culiar powers have a fair opportunity 
for exertion, and she has availed 
herself of them with great success. 
The following extracts may be re- 
garded as fair specimens of the 
rest. 


“* There is not only the vanity of beauty, 
of rank, of riches, of learning, of talents, 
but, as we have already observed, the va- 
uity of religion. 

“* A bold familiarity with Scripture, an 
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unhallowed touching of the sacred ark, not 
as formerly by sceptics and scoffers only, 
but by persons professing, and we believe 
intending to be religions, are, it is to be 
feared, becoming too common. This, like 
many other of our offences, has its foun- 
dation in vanity, It is obvious that an 
unwillingness to be taught, and an impa- 
tience to teach, marks the character of the 
present day. 

“ There isa scion from this presumptu- 
ous stock, which perhaps has not had suf- 
ficient time te grow, in order to become 
generally known, but which is beginning to 
sprout up in certain provincial towns and 
villages, There is a growing disposition 
in a few arrogant young men to read the 
Bible with their own glosses and interpre- 
tations, and to aim at proselyting, and 
“* taking captive” not only “ silly women” 
but silly girls. Several of these persons, 
as soon as they began to open their eves 
on the importance of religion, or rather 
before they were broad awake to its truths, 
have undertaken this gratuitous tuition. 
Instead of taking time to promote their 
own advancement, instead of learning wis- 
dom by an increasing discovery of their 
own ignorauce ; instead of improving in 
Christian knowledge by the only legitimate 
methods, diligent study of the Bible with 
the aid of the soundest commentators, both 
accompanied with fervent prayer for that 
light they profess to seek,— without eon- 
sulting able ministers—without taking this 
straiglit and obvious road,—on their own 
very slender stock they set up for teachers 
themselves, Instead of looking to the ex- 
perienced and the wise, they collect a 
little groupe to look up to them, tins in- 
verting the Apostle’s observation—for 
they “ when for the time they seek to be 
teachers, have need to be tanght them- 
selves, which be the first principles of the 
oracles of God.” If this spiritual vanity 
should flourish we shall soon have none left 
to learn ; all will be teachers. 

“ Thus the raw and rash Christian, con- 
fidently jumps over all the intermediate 
steps between the inquirer and the in- 
structor, and despising the old gradual ap- 
proach to the sacred temple, despising the 
study of books, of men, and of himself, 
starts up at once a full-grown divine ;— 
the novice seizes the professor’s chair, 
erects himself into a scholar without litera- 
ture, and a theologian without theology. 
On the strength of a few texts, ill under- 
stood, and worse applied, he undertakes to 
give his young neighbours new views of 
the Bible, and without eyes himself, set up 
for a guide of the blind. 


(Jusy, 


‘« These young persons im reading the 
Scriptures seem to be setting out on a 
voyage of discovery of something new, ra- 
ther thap on a course of observation on 
what their precursors have done for them, 
They search, not with devont enquiry, but 
fearless curiosity ; they look out for pas- 
sages written in a different connection, 
and applied to different purposes, and then 
try to prove that they produce not conse~ 
cutiye reasoning, that they do not estab- 
lish the generally received doctrines. How 
should they? They were never intended 
to produce the one, or to establish the 
other. They bring together propositions 
which have no relation, and which require 
different proofs, and then triumph in the 
supposed opposition of what was never in- 
tended to agree. 


“¢ Thus fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,” 


“ Suffer a few friendly hints, Though 
holy Scripture was given te be searched, it 
was not given to be criticised. It was 
‘ written for our learning,’ not for our ca- 
villing: it was given not to be pertly scru- 
tinized, but to be ‘ inwardly digested ? not 
to make us wise in our own conceits, but 
* to make us wise unto salvation,’ It is net 
to be endured to bear questions, on which 
hang all our hopes and our fears, specu- 
lated upon as if they were a question of 
physics or history, and explained till they 
become contradictions.” P. 170. 


Her description of the phraseolo- 
gists, is in her very best style, 


“ These are persons who, professing te 
believe the whole of the Gospel, seem te 
regard only one half of it. They stand 
quite in opposition to the useful and labo- 
rious class whom we last considered, None 
will accuse these of that virtuons excess, of 
that unwearied endeavour to promote the 
good of others, on which we there animad- 
verted, These are assiduous hearers, but 
indifferent doers ; very valiant talkers for 
the truth, but remiss workers. They are 
more addicted to hear sermons, than to 
profit by them. 

* Their religion consists more in a sort 
of spiritaal gossiping, than in holiness of 
life. They diligently look out after the 
faults of others, but are rather lenient to 
their own. They accuse of being legal, 
those who act more in the service of Chris- 
tianity, and dispute less about certain opi- 
nions. They overlook essentials, and de- 
bate rather fiercely on, at best, doubtful 
points of doctrine ; and form their judgment 
of the piety of others, rather from their 
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warmth in controversy, than in their walk- 
ing humbly with God. 

“ They always exhibit in their conver- 
sation the idiom of a party, and are apt to 
suspect the sincerity of those whose higher 
breeding, and more correct habits, discover 
a better taste. Delicacy with them, is 
want of zeal; prudent reserve, want of 
earnestness ; sentiments of piety, conveyed 
in other words than are found in their vo- 
cabulary: are suspected of error. They 
make no allowance for the difference of 
education, habits, and society: all must 
have one standard of langua ge, and that 
standard is their own. 

* Even if, on some points, you hold nearly 
the same sentiments, it will not save your 
eredit ; if you do not express them in the 
same language, you are in danger of hav- 
ing your principles suspected. By your 
proficiency or declension in this dialect, 
and not by the greater or less devoteduess 
of your heart, the increasing or diminish- 
ing consistency in your practice, they take 
the gange of your religion, and determine 
the rise and fall of your spiritual thermo- 
meter, ‘The language of these technical 
Christians indisposes persons of refinement, 
who have not had the advantage of seeing 
religion under a more engaging form, to 
serious piety, by leading them to make a 
most unjust association between religion 
and bad taste. 

“ When they encounter a new acquaint- 
ance of their own school, these reciprocal 
signs of religious iatelligence produce an 
instantaneous sisterhood ; and they will run 
the chance of what the character of the 
stranger may prove to be, if she speaks in 
the vernacular tongne. Witi them, words 
are not only the signs of things, but things 
themselves, 

“ If the phraseologists meet with a well- 
disposed young person, whose opportuni- 
ties are slender, and to whom religion is 
new, they alarm her by the impetuosity of 
their questions, They do not examine if 
her principles are sound, but ‘ does she 
pray extempore? This alarms her, if ber 
too recent knowledge of her Bible and 
herself has not yet enabled her to make 
this desirable proficiency. ‘ Will she tell 
her experience?’ These interrogations are 
made without regard to thathumility which 
may make her afraid to appear better than 
she is, and to that modesty which restrains 
#loud expression of her feelings. She does 
not, perhaps, even know the meaning of 
the term, in their acceptance of it.”— 
P. 216. 


Under the title Auricular Confes- 
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sion, we have the following pas- 
sages. 


“ There are certain young ladies of good 
talents, and considerable cultivation, who 
have introduced, what we might be almost 
tempted to call the coqueiry of religion, 
To the friendship of men of superior repu- 
tation for abilities and piety,—frequently 
to young men,—they insinuate themselves, 
by making a kind of false confidence. Un- 
der the humble guise of soliciting instrue- 
tion and obtaining comfort, they propose to 
them doubts which they do not entertain, 
disclose difficulties which do not really 
distress them, ask advice which they pro- 
bably do not intend to follow, and avow 
sensibilities with which they are not at all 
troubled. 

“ This, it is to be apprehended, is a 
kind of pious fraud, a little stratagem to 
be thonght better than they are, by the 
lowly affectation of appearing to be worse. 
They ask for consolation which they do 
not need, for they are really not unhappy ; 
but it is gratifying to engage attention, and 
to excite interest. ‘These fanciful afflies 
tions, these speculative discontents, after 
having, to the sympathising friend, ap- 
peared to be removed, are poured, with an 
air equally conirite, and a mind equally at 
ease, inte the ear of the next pious, and 
polite listener ; though the penitent had 
gone away from the first confessor more 
than absolved, the mourner more than com- 
forted. 

“ This confidential opening of the mind, 
this warm pouring forth of the soul, might 
be perfectly right and proper, were the 
communication confined to one spiritwal di- 
rector. For, here, the axiom is reversed 3 
here, in the multitude of counsellors, there 
is not safety, but danger. If the perplex- 
ity be real, if the distress sincere, why not 
confide it to the bosom of some experienced 
female friend, of some able, and aged di- 
vine? There all would be right, and safe ; 
there confession wowld bring relief, if re- 
lief and not admiration be wanted ; and 
where the feeling of contrition is genuine, 
admiration will not be sought. 

“ If the young persons in view were not 
really estimable, we should not have taken 
the liberty to guard them against this 
temptation to vanity and egotism. To va- 
nity, because they go away not only with_ 
comfort, but exultation. To egotism, be- 
cause they go away with an inereased ten- 
dency to make self their subjeet.” P, 232. 

“ The writer has been induced to hint at 
the abuse of this practice, from actual in- 
stances, in which unsound confidence, and 
a piety too artificial, by exciting kindness 
3K 2 
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und awakening sympathy, have led to ill- 
assorted connections, formed on a miscon- 
ception of the real state of mind of the 
coufessing party.” P. 256. 

The main drift of these remarks 
is to expose and check that seced- 
ing and antinomian spirit, of which 
Mrs. More has lately seen too 
much. And this purpose cannot 
have wholly failed. But it is ac- 
companied throughout with an under 
current of self-defence, in the name 
of those persuns with whom the wri- 
ter is connected, and who have been 
reminded, that the heretics and schis- 
matics whom they condemn, were 
certainly once their own pupils, and 
declare that they are so still. On 
this subject, the author is evidently 
a little sore, and we can by no means 
allow that she is very successful. 
Her iriends have often been told by 
the guardians of the Church, that ail 
the errors over which she mourns, 
would result from their conduct. 
And although she has protested 
against this inference in the most 
animated terms, yet her protest is 
insufficient to encounter logical de- 
ductions, and indisputable facts. 
The faults and the follies which Mrs. 
More has exposed, are no more con- 
fined to the seceders, than they are 
to the Chinese. She blames them 
for cant phrases, and then talks of 
serious piety. She is justly offended 
at auricular confession; but recom- 
mends a sort of prayer meeting, 
which is sure to introduce it. Other 
practices, which she condemns, are 
constanily observed among her 
friends. ‘ The seceders cali them- 
selves a persecuted people.” Have 
not others done the same for the last 
twenty years? The seceders are 
excessively attached to their favou- 
rite teachers ; and is it necessary to 
say, that the same thing occurs else- 
where. The seceders run about 
making captive silly girls, and the 
sairte is done, to our own know- 
ledge, in places where the secession 
is unknown, and where antinomian- 
ism has not been preached since the 
days of Oliver Cromwell, In short, 
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the great objection to the party from 
which these seceders have gone out, 
always was, and always will be, you 
know not what you say. They teach 
in indistinct and equivocal terms ; 
their sentiments are, and must be, 
continua ly misunderstood ; there is 
a vagueness in their doctrine, and an 
apparent inconsistency in their con- 
duct. The prudent and judicious 
among them can avoid the natural 
effects of their own system; but as 
their numbers increase, there will be 
many of a different description 
among them, and confusion, and 
controversy, and separation, must 
ensue. 

We have a strong instance of the 
indistinctness of their doctrine, in 
Mrs. More's remarks on the corrup- 
tion of human nature. The princi- 
pal point in dispute between the Ar- 
minian (we mean of course the mo- 
dern Arminian) and the Calvinist, 
is, whether, when the heart is pre- 
rented by grace, it is free to accept 
or to refuse the gift. If it be not, 
the Calvinist has gained a firm foot- 
ing, and he may proceed, whenever 
he thinks fit, to rear his entire fa- 
bric. Now Mrs. More tells us, at 
p. 293, that preventing and restrain- 
ing grace is withheld from none that 
ask it: and adds, in the next para- 
graph, that itis not enough that God 
has revealed the way of salvation ; 
he must also incline us to accept it. 
«It is this gift, and this acceptance, 
which makes the distinction between 
the best men and the worst. With- 
out this all-powerful grace, Latimer 
might have led Bonner to the stake ; 
with it, Bonner might have ascended 
the scaffold, a martyr to true reli- 
gion. Without this grace, Luther 
might have fattened on the sale of 
indulgences ; and with it, Leo the 
Tenth might have accomplished the 
blessed work of the Reformation.” 
The import of the concluding part 
of this sentence, is obviously Calvin- 
istic, and that of the commencement 
is equivocal; and yet we have no 
doubt that Mrs. More did not intend 
to be Calvinistic, and did intend to 
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be distinct. The ambiguity of her 
expressions is borrowed from the 
school to which she belongs; they 
endeavour to conceal a real difficulty 
and a real difference, and therefore 
they slur over a radical objection by 
saying one thing in one sentence, 
and another in the next. Ina chap- 
ter on Prayer, Mrs. More remon- 
strates forcibly with the Calvinists, 
for objecting to the term conditions ; 
why did she omit to use it when she 
was comparing Latimer and Luther, 
with Bonner and Leo the Tenth? 
Nor can it be said that this indis- 
tinctness and inconsistency, are con- 
fined to matters of doctrine; they 
extend to life and manners. Listen 
to their animated reprehensions “of 
the secular clergy,” or the merely 
moral laity, and you will expect that 
the reprehenders are hermits and 
monks, Enter their houses, and you 
will find them as handsomely clothed, 
as luxuriously lodged, and as splen- 
didly entertained, as the mere vota- 
ries of fashion and frivolity. Listen 
to their tirades against amusement, 
and you seldom or ever will hear a 
distinction between recreation and 
dissipation.- The public is divided 
into two classes, the sinners partake 
of the pleasures of this world, and 
the godly stay away. This is the 
precept, but it is not the practice. 
The seriously pious are, in reality, 
quite as gay as they ought to be; 
the feast and the dance are not un- 
known in their tents; and, with the 
exception of theatrical entertain- 
ments, we are not aware that they 
abstain from any amusements to 
which they have access. With their 
conduct therefore, considered by it- 
self, we cannot reasonably quarrel. 
But their preaching has been long 
pitched in a much higher key ; and 
it has been necesssary to tell them, 
that while the trumpet gave such 
uncertain sounds, their inexperi- 
enced troops-at least would- mistake 
its meaning. In short, we have not 
complained of much that is excellent 
in their characters and conduct ; but 
ef those excrescences which they 
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themselves now perceive and con- 
demn, which tend, as we have al- 
ways foreseen, to check the pro- 
gress of rea/ piety, and are unfortu- 
nately tuo often confounded with its 
genuine eflects. Let Mrs. More, or 
rather her friends, abstain from those 
religious frivolities, which she and 
others have represented as so injuri- 
ous, when practised by the seceders, 
and they will meet with little or no 
Opposition from any members of the 
Church. Of those frivolities, we, 
for our own parts, can most sincerely 
say, that they are the very practices 
which we always denounced ; they 
are the very consequences which we 
always foretold; that they are the 
very absurdities, which, after most 
serious endeavours, we have always 
found it impracticable to contem. 
plate with a grave countenance. 

The Reflections on Prayer contain 
much that 1s positively good, and 
very little to which we should object. 
“ ‘The praying Christian in the 
world,” is a phrase of an uncertain 
character, and might perhaps be 
termed cant, if it was found in the 
mouth of an Antinomian; but in 
Mrs. More, it is merely an expres. 
sion of serious piety. We must wish, 
however, that her serious piety had 
induced her to mix less controversy 
with the reflections on prayer: were 
they confined to what at present 
constitutes the devotional and prac. 
tical part, and purified from a leaven 
of satire and of flattery, they would 
cunstitute an eloquent and unexcep- 
tionable treatise. We shall conclude 
by a sample of her success in this 
department. 


‘If there is any day in which we are 
quite certain that we sbail meet with no 
trial from providence, no temptation from 
the world, any day in which we shall be 
sure to have no wrong tempers excited in 
ourselves, no call to bear with those of 
others, no misfortune to encounter, and 
no need of Divine assistance to endure it, 
on that morning we may safely omit 
prayer. 

“If there is any evening in wiich we 
have received no protection from God, 
and experienced no mercy at bis hands; if 
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we have not lost a single opportunity of 
doing or receiving good, if we are quite 
certain that we have not once spoken un- 
advisedly with our lips, nor entertained 
one vain or idle thought in our heart, on 
that night we may safely omit praise to 
God, and the coufessiou of our own sinful- 
ness, on that night we may safely omit lia- 
miliation and thanksgiving. To repeat the 
converse would be superfluous. 

** When we can conscientiously say, that 
religion has given a tone to our conduct, a 
law to our actions, a rule to our thoughts, a 
bridle to our tongue, a restraint to every 
wrong passion, a cheek to every evil tem- 
per, then, some will say we may safely be 
dismissed from the drudgery of prayer, it 
will then have answered all the end which 
you so tir ly rec id. So far 
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from it, we feally figure to ourselves, that 
if we could hope to hear of a being brought 
to such perfection of discipline, it would 
unquestionably be found that this would be 
the very being who would continne most 
perseveringly in the practice of that devo- 
tion, which had so materially contribated 
to bring his heart and mind into so desira- 
hle a state, who would most tremble to dis- 
continue prayer, who would be most ap- 
palled at the thought of the condition into 
which such discontinuance would be likely 
to reduce him. Whatever others do, he 
will continue for ever to “ sing praises 
unto thee, O thou most highest ; he will 
continue to tell of thy loving kindness 
early in the morning, and of thy truth in 
the night season.” P. 436. 
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At the Anniversary Dinner of this 
Society, on Wednesday the 31st of 
May, the following statement of the 
receipts and expenditure, and of the 
issue of books during the last year, 
was presented to the Meeting. The 
Members present were more nume- 
rous than on any former occasion. 


Expenditure. 


Total Receipts. 
52,3661 bs. 5d. 


52,6841. 7s. 7d. 


The total Number of Bibles, &c. 
distributed on the Terms of the 
Society, and gratuitously, is, 


Bibles (exclusive of the So- 
ciety’s Family Bibie*) . 
New Testaments aud Psal- 
ters -ceseecceseecess 55,367 
Common Prayers -++-++++ 89,143 
Other bound Books-++++- 78,222 


32,598 





* Of the Society’s Family Bible, with 
Notes explanatory and practical, four im- 
pressions have been printed, and about 
20,000 copies have been sold. A new 
Edition in medium 4to. is now preparing, 
in Parts, 


Small Tracts, half-bound, 
RC, cere veeesecees es 980,964 
Books, and Papers, issued 
gratuitously «+++++++++ 169,143 


Total 1,405,437 
GEO. GASKIN, D.D. 
Secretary. 
Bartlett’s Buildings, 
May 30, 1820. 





The following rules and regula- 
tions for the institution and manage- 
ment of parochial lending libraries, 
were adopted at the last General 
Meeting. We subjoin also a list of 
the books and tracts, which com- 
pose the Society’s Supplemental 
Catalogue, and which are to be fur- 
nished to Members at prime cost; 
and a list of books which have been 
added to the Permanent Catalogue, 
and are sold at the usual reduced 
terms. 

Rules for the Formation and Ma- 
nagement of Parochial Lending 
Libraries, under the Sanction of 
the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

I. Every Parochial Lending Library, 
established under the sanction of the Se- 
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CIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN Know- 
LEDGE, shall consist exclusively of the 
Books and Tracts on the Society’s perma- 
nent, supplemental, and occasional Cata- 
logues. 

Il. When it is determined to establish 
a Lending Library in any Parish, the Mi- 
nister of that Parish, being a Member of 
the Society, shail be entitled, upon appli- 
cation to the Board, in London, or to the 
Diocesan or District Committee, within 
whose limits his Parish is situated, to 
obtain such Books and Tracts as he may 
think fit, on the terms of the Society, and 
to pay for the same from his own or from 
apy otuer funds. 

III. When it appears that the establish- 
ment of a Parochial Lending Library would 
be desirable, and that the Parish is not 
able to defray the whole expence, even 
on the reduced terms of the Society, aid 
shall be granted at the discretion of the 
Board, 

1V. Allapplications for such aid shall 
set forth the population, and other pecu- 
liar circumstances of the Parish ; and shall 
be forwarded through the Bishop of the 
Diocese, the Archdeacon, or the Diocesan 
or District Committee. 

V. Every such Parochial Lending Li- 
brary, shall be under the sole controul of 
the Minister of the Parish, subject only to 
the following roles and regulations ; and to 
the forfeiture of the Society's grant upon 
the introduction of any Book or Tract not 
on the Society's Catalogues, 

VI. The Books shall be kept in some 
particular room, or part of a room, by 
themselves ; and a Catalogue of each Li- 
brary shall be kept with the Books. 

VIL. A register shall be kept, with a 
page appropriated to each volume in the 
Library, and ruled in such manner as to 
shew, in one line, to whom, and on what 
day, the volume was lent, and on what day 
returued ; and such register shall be pro- 
vided by the Society, and shall contain a 
printed copy of these Rules, 

VILI. The Books and Tracts shall be 
arranged in volumes, at the discretion of 
each applicant, and be uniformly bound in 
calf. 

IX. The following Rules, for the con- 
servation of the Books, shail be printed, 
and bound up with every volume :— 


Parochial Lending Library, under the 
Sanction of the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge. 

In the Parish of ———— —. 
In the Diocese of —-—_-. 

1. This Library is under the mmediate 

direction of the Minister of the Parish ; 
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the times of attendance for weuing and 
receiving Books, will be fixed at his dis- 
cretion; and he may make any regue 
lations, for the management of the Li- 
brary, which are not inconsistent with 
the Rules laid down by the Seciety. 

2, Each volume shall be returned by the 
borrower within fourteen days, but may 
be re-issued to him at the discretion of 
the Minister, 

3. No volume shall be transferred from 
family to family; nor shall any family, 
except under special circamstances, have 
more than one Book at a time. 

4. No Book shall be alienable, under any 
circumstances whatever ; and every fresh 
application for Books, shall be accom. 
panied by a report of such as are become 
unserviceable, 

5. No Book shall be admitted into this 
Parochial Lending Library, without con- 
taining these Rules in the inside, and 
bearing the Society’s stamp on the cover, 





X. When a Parish, which has reeeiv- 
ed a Lending Library, is within a Dis- 
trict in which a Diocesan or District 
Comniittee is established, an annual re- 
turn is to be made to such Committee, of 
the number and state of the Books ; and 
to be transmitted to the Board in London, 
by the Committee, in their Annual Report. 

XI. When such a Parish does not fie 
within a District in which a Diocesan or 
District Committee is established, the re- 
turn is to be made directly to the Board. 


Supplementary Catalogue. 


Bp. Burnet’s History of the Refor- 
mation, 2 vols. abridged, 

Bp. Tomline’s Introduction to the 
Bible. 

Bp. Hall's Contemplations, 4 vols, 

Gilpin’s Cranmer, with an Appendix, 
containing the Life of Ridley. 

Latimer, and Bernard Gil- 





pin. 
——— Wickliff. 
—— — Trueman and Atkins. 
———- Four last Dialogues. 
Walton's Lives, entire. 
Bingley’s Elements of Useful Know- 
ledge, 3 vols. 
—- Animal Biography, 3 vols. 
Josephus’s Wars of the Jews, 2 vols, 
Lessons for young Persons in hum- 
ble Life. 
Pilgrim Good Intent. 
Sturm’s Reflections, abridged, 
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Wells's Geography of the Old Tes- 
tament, 2 vols. 

Littleton’s History of England. 

Goldsmith's History of England, 
abridged. 


Natural 





bridged. 
—— History of Quadrupeds. 
—— History of Insects. 
History of Singing Birds. 
Huber on Bees, abridged. 
Anson’s Voyages, abridged. 
Gay’s Fables. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Curiosities of London and West- 
minster. 
sop’s Fables. 
Timmer's Fabulous History. 


History, a- 





Additions to Permanent Catalogue. 


Friendly Gift for Servants. 

Domestic Happiness Promoted. 

Horne’s John the Baptist. 

Abel, Enoch, and Noah. 

Walton’s Hooker, Herbert, and San- 
derson. 


Gilpin’s William Baker. 





Wells's Geography and History of 


the New Testament. 

Selections from Bp. Horne on the 
Psalms. 

Hildrop’s Spiritual Husbandry. 


The following Address to his Ma- 
jesty, presented by his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
most graciously received : 


To the King’s most excellent Majesty. 


WE, your Majesty's most loyal and 
dutiful subjects, the Members of the 
SociETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISs- 
TIAN KNOWLEDGE, most humbly 
solicit permission to express to your 
Majesty, our unfeigned condolence 
on the death of our late most gra- 
cious Sovereign, whose exemplary 
virtues and paternal attention to the 
welfare of his people will be re- 
membered to the latest generations, 
with reverence, gratitude, and affec- 
tion. At the same time, we offer 
the tribute of sincere congratulation 
on your Majesty’s happy accession 


{Juxy, 


to the throne of this realm; aa 
event, which, from your Majesty’s 
steady adherence to the joan 
of your illustrious house, we can- 
not but regard as highly auspicious 
to the interests of our holy religion ; 
which it is the especial object of 
this SOCIETY to promote. 

Your Majesty condescended, on 
a former occasion, to signify your 
approbation of the SocirtTy's de- 
signs, by graciously allowing your 
name to be inscribed on the roll of 
its Members. We have now the 
satisfaction of stating, that our la- 
bours have for several years been 
continued on a scale of progressive 
extension. Our missions for the 
conversion of the Heathen have 
been ably sustained: the distribu- 
tion of Bibles and Prayer Books, 
and religious Tracts, has been en- 
larged in a tenfold proportion: we 
have multiplied our powers of ac- 
tion, by the creation of subordinate 
associations ; we have increased the 
general stock of sound religious 
knowledge by the publication of a 
Family Bible, enriched with ample 
commentaries; and, deeply im- 
pressed with the importance of edu- 
cating the people in the principles 
of the Established Church, we have 
readily undertaken the charge of 
providing the numerous schools, in 
connection with the NATIONAL So- 
CIETY, with elementary books. 

The late wicked attacks on our 
holy religion have called forth new 
exertions; and we have reason to 
believe, that our faithful endeavours 
have already been useful, in coun- 
teracting the pernicious influence of 
seditious and blasphemous publica- 
tions. 

In thus extending the plans of 
the Society on the groundwork of 
its original principles, and accom- 
modating our modes of proceeding 
to the exigencies of the times, we 
humbly presume to hope that we 
have proportionably strengthened 
the claims to encouragement, which 
your Majesty has graciously recog- 
nized by the sanction of your au. 
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cust name: And we unite in ar- 
dent and affectionate prayer to the 
Father of mercies, that your Ma- 


jesty may long continue to reign 


over a loyal and virtuous people, in 
the abundance of righteousness and 
peace. 


Second Annual Report made to the 
General Meeting of the Society 
for Promoting the Enlar gement 
and Building of Churches and 
Chapels, held by Adjournment on 
T hursday the 25th of May, 1820. 


‘ 


IN carrying into effect the 11th Rule of 
the Society, for promoting the Enlarge- 
ment and Building of Churches and Cha- 
pels, by presenting a Report of its pro- 
ceedings, together with a statement of its 
Receipts and Payments ;—The Committee 
feel a peculiar gratification in observing, 
that their Second Annual Report will be 
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found to display in the most undeniable 
manner, the important and substantial be- 
nefits that have arisen, and are still in 
progress, from the truly patriotic and 
Christian exertions of those whose zeal, 
tempered by knowledge, and guided by 
charity, first laid the foundations of this 


Society. If doubts could at any time 
have existed as to the peculiar necessity 
and utility of such a Society, the Com- 
mittee trust that those doubts must be 
satisfactorily removed by an inspection of 
the following statement of what has al- 
ready been accomplished. 

To present this detail in a manner at 
once explicit and comprehensive, the 
Committee have arranged in a_ tabular 
form, the entire proceedings of the So- 
ciety, from its commencement to the pre- 
sent time; distinguishing each year, toge- 
ther with the total number of each descrip- 
tion of Cases ; thus exhibiting at one view, 
the progress and present state of the So- 
ciety’s transactions. 




















ist Report,j¢d Report | re 
1819. 1820. | which the Grants 1819. | 1820. Total. 
ss were made: ‘ene aoe 
| 
Enlarging Parish ? | ‘ » 
Church we S'S 
. } “4 = | 
Applications t Rebuilding wry en- . 
. 6 2 ¢ - ; os é 
received 145 77 ” | larging Church 7 | F ‘ 14 
Building Chapels -| SF « § - 12 
aca Chere nett omen anes Rebuilding and en- x fs 
} b - 8 - 5 
| larging Chapels 
Under Con- snlarging a f e t = ij 
nile Con 0 - 30 - 120 Enlarg ing Chapels 5 10 
sideration Enlarge d accom. ) | 
| modation from }| . + 2 - 16 
| new Pewing - 
Not within 8 - 10 Building Gallery - -| $ - 10 .°18 
Rules - . sie Assistance for pur- 
Gui ok oe 
chasing a Building § | 
Building Church - | a 
Grants - - 47 - 64 = 111 !Purchasing Free Seats 
QO - 1 - 1 
inaChapel - -| 
. | a 
145 - 96 - 241 | @ - 6 - i 
ist Report, 2d Report, 
1819. 1820. Total. 
Amount of Grants « Pa -| 13,807 - 15,540 - 29,347 


Increased accommodation for Persons 


Of which there are Free Sittings 


REMEMBRANCER, NO. 19. 





17,700 - 18,857 - 36,557 





13,459 - 12,877 - 26,336 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY’S CONCERNS. 
From the Commencement to the 31st March, 1820, being Three Annual Statements. 












































- - - ° - ~ - - - . - ° Cr, 
Dr. se Ric, 
1818, Ss. «8 @ 1818. ; ia a * 
May 21, May 21, 
To Donations to this day -| 38,883 1 0 By Purchase of Stock - - 36,485 0 O 
— Subscriptions - + - 281 16 O ||— Disbursements - - - 691 13 2 
Interest and Profit of B aprreng. a 
Exchequer Bills - - 19 3 9 £.| 37176 13 2 
— Balance - - « ~- -| 2007 7 1 
£.| 39,184 0 9 _| 39,184 0 9 
1819. 1819. 
March 31, Marchi 31, 
ToBalance oflastStatement} 2,007 7 7 |By Purchase of 3 per cent. 
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— Disbursements - --- $856 1 9 
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— Balance - - - - -f 3,22) T 6 
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1820. \ 1820. 
March 31, |} March 31, 
To Balance oflast Statement} 3,221 7 4 | By Purchase of Stock - 6,900 0 0 
—Donations- - - - -{ 5,528 © 410 |— Grants paid - - - -} 2,460 0 0 
— Subscriptions - - « - 515 4 O |\— Disbursements - - - 468 18 7 
— Dividendson Stock - -] 1,968 4 5 jj 
| £.| 9,828 18 7 
t——- Balance - - - = -| 1,403 18 2 
£.| 11,93¢ 16 9 | £.| 11,232 16 9 
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PRESENT STATE OF SOCIETY'S FUNDS. 





Stock in the Public Funds. i te ile 
3 per Cent. Consols . - - £.68,548 14 32.) . : 15 ¢ 

3 per Cent. Reduced - - - 3,503 18 2 valued at 68 48,995 sd 
Cash - - - Balance of Treasurer’s Account - - - - - - - 1403 18 2 
emetemeunpeig = es ew eet ttt te tel lt et oe te oe EM 2 OO 
ee 

£51,615 14 4 

Gramteumpeib @ - 8 ew tee ese se see eee ec eo = = 96858 8 O 
Amount of Disposable Assets - - - - + - = - * £:25,763 14 4 





The attention of the General Meeting that a notification of the number of free 


is now requested to a point necessarily sittings obtained by the assistance of the 
unnoticed in the Jast Report, the occasion Society is placed in a conspicuous part of 
not having then occurred, as the regula the respective buildings. Thirty-five war- 
tions of the Society require, that proper rants for payment have consequently been 
certificates ef the completion of the work issued, and the Committee cannot but most 
must be exhibited before the warrant is cordially congratulate the General Meet- 
signed for payment. But the Committee ing on the result of the Socitty’s exer- 
have now the high gratification of an- tions in these instances, Letters have 
nouncing, that im thirty-five eases the re- been received, expressing the warmest 
quired certificates have been received, sentiments of grateful acknowledgment, 
Stating that the proposed plan had been and assuring the Committee that the addi- 
executed in a workmanlike manner, and tional accommodation thus provided, has 
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been most cheerfully occupied by crowded 
and willing congregations. Patrons and 
Ministers have alike expressed their con- 
viction of the beneficial support which has 
thus been given to the Church of England, 
and have declared that the encouragement 
afforded by the assistance of this Society, 
had enabled them to call forth those local 
exertions, which, without such assistance, 
there was no probability of exciting. 

The Members of this Society have there- 
fore the satisfaction of knowing, that they 
have been the instruments in the hand of 
Providence, of awakening many to a sense 
of religion, who had too long unhappily, 
neglected all thoughts of God and of 
Eternity ;—of permanently uniting many 
to the Church of Eagland, who were in 
danger of being led into separation, irre- 
ligion, and disaffection;—and, of assisting 
to give their country that domestic safety 
and public prosperity, which temporal 
power and political wisdom can never 
effectually preserve, if unsupported by 
those superior sanctions of religion, which 
the Church of England is so peculiarly 
constituted to enforce. 

The Committee therefore are satisfied 
that the interesting claims of this Society 
will never be disregarded, that the impor- 
tance of religion, and the danger of infi- 
delity, will call forth a ready and zealous 
co-operation from every true friend of the 
Church of England and of his country, 
from all who regard the honour of their 
God, the well-being of their fellow men, 
and their own personal security,—and, who 
think that the support of the constitution 
in Church and State is worthy of every 
effort. 

These objects can only be attained by 
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giving increased influence to the princi- 
ples of our Holy Religion; and the 
power of Religion cannot be augment- 
ed without an augmented regard to 
Public Worship;—and Public Worship 
cannot be celebrated in a rational, an use- 
ful, an instructive manner, without a large 
increase to that accommodation, which it 
is the peculiar purpose of this Society to 
supply. 
25th May, 1820. 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


LerTERS have been recently re- 
ceived from the Bishop of Calcutta, 
informing the Society that the su- 
preme government has made a grant 
of land for the site of the Mission 
College. The plans and estimate 
for the building are likewise pre- 
paring uuder his lordship’s super- 
intendance; and it may be hoped 
that the work has already com- 
menced. 

At a Special ay of the So- 
ciety, held on Friday, June 23, the 
Rev. William Hodge Mill, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cam< 
bridge, was appointed Principal of 
the Mission College; and the Rev. 
Just Henry Alt, B.A., of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, was appointed 
a Professor in the same, These 
gentlemen will leave England before 
the expiration of the present season. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Francis Hungerford Brickenden, 
B.D. vice-provost of Worcester college, 
Oxford, to the vicarage of Dewsall, with 
the chapelry of Callow annexed, and to 
the perpetual curacy of Acornbury, in the 
county of Hereford; patrons, the gover- 
nors of Guy’s hospital, 

Rev. T. Cleave, to the free and en- 
dowed grammar school of Totness, 

Rev, Thomas Gardner, to the vicarage 


INTELLIGENCE. 


of Willen, Bucks; patrons, the right hon. 
the trustees of Dr, Richard Busby. 

Rev. Richard Marks, of Waterbeach, 
Cambridge, to the vicarage of Great Mis- 
senden, Bneks ; patron, James Oldham 
Oldham, esq. 

Rev. T. F. Green, B.A. to the rectory 
of Gravely, with Chisfield, Hertfordshire, 
patron, J. Green, esq. of Amwell, Herts. 

Rev. W. Killett, of March, to the 
vicarage of Kenninghall, Norfolk , patron, 
the bishop of Ely, 
3L2 
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Rev. W. Harrison, to the vacant pre- 
bendal stall in Winchester cathedral, 

Rev. Dr. Moysey, rector of Walcot, to 
the vacant archdeaconry of Bath; and the 
rev. Mr. Baker, to be minister of Christ 
chureh, in that city; both void by the 
death of J. Thomas, A.M. 


Rev. R. H. Froude, M.A, rector of 


Dattington, Devonshire, to the archdea- 


conry of Totness, void by the death of 


the late venerable Ralph Barnes. 


Rev. E, Lye, A.B. to the vicarage of 


Raunds, Northamptonshire, vacant by the 
resignation of the rev. W. Roles; the rev. 
W. Roles, A.M. to the rectory of U pton 
Lovell, Wilts, vacant by the death of the 
hon. and rev. E, Seymour ; patron of both 
livings, the lord chancellor. 

Rev. J. Davies, M.A. to the rectory of 
Stonton Wyville, held by dispensation 
with the rectory of Glooston, both in 
Leicestershire ; patron, earl Cardigan. 

Rey. R. R. Faulkner, curate of Rom- 
ford, to the chaplainship of Epping; pa- 
trons, the trustees of the same. 


Rey. James Hooper, to the rectory of 


Stowell, Somersetshire; patron, Manning 
Doddington, esq. 


Rev. C. F. Bamfylide, LL.B. rector of 


Hémington and Hardington, Somerset, to 
the rectory of Dunkerton, near Bath. 

Rev. T. O. Bartlett, rector of Swanage, 
Dorsetshire, to the rectory of Sutton 
Montague, Somersetshire, void by the 
death of the rev. Dr. Palmer, late incum- 
bent. 

Rev. N. Corfield, A.M. rector of Pitch- 
ford, is appointed by the earl of Lisburne, 
one of his lordship’s domestic chaplains. 

Rev. William Morgan, vicar of Lin- 


fynnywd, to the consolidated vicarage of 


Crys and Lensawell, vice the rev, H. Wil- 
liams, deceased. 

Right hon, lord de Dunstanville has 
appointed the rev. George Pickard, jun. 
of Corfe Castle, one of his lordship’s do- 
mestic chaplains. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


Oxrorp, May 27.—On Saturday, May 
6, Mr. G. F. Leach, B.A. scholar of Pem- 
broke college, was admitted fellow of that 
society, on the Phillipp’s foundation ; and 
on Monday, May 8, Mr. W. B, Thomas, 
commoner of Pembroke college, was ad- 
mitted scholar on the same foundation. 

On Saturday last, in convocation, the 
honorary degree of M.A. was conferred on 
Joban Henricus De Saram, gentleman 


commoner of Exeter college, and son of 


Christoffel De Saram, 4th Maha-Modliar 
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(or noble magistrate) of Columbo, in Cey- 
lon. He was presented by the Rev. W. 
Dalby, M.A. of Exeter college. 

Saturday, May 20, the last day of Easter 
Term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Docror in Civin Law.—Rev. H. Cot- 
ton, Christ church. 

Masters oF Arts —Rev. G. Porter 
and R. S. Richards, Worcester college ; 
rev. G. H. Curtois and G, B. Panton, Uni- 
versity college; rev. ‘T. Morres, Brase- 
nose college ; J. L. Jeans, Pembroke col- 
lege. 

Bacuetors oF Arts.—R. Doughty, 
St. Alban hall; J. Dighton, Exeter col- 
lege; J. S. Wagstaffe, Lincoln college; H. 
B. Lennard, Merton college; H. Monro, 
R. Powys, and J. Walmsley, University 
college; I. Pearson and R. Coulthard, 
scholars of Queen’s college; P. W. ‘Tayler 
and J. Sankey, St. Edmund hall; P. Per- 
ring, L. B, Larking, R. Y. Keays, and FP, 
Maude, Brasenose college; G. M. Moly- 
neaux and R. B. Phillipps, Trinity college ; 
H. J. Gunning and J. Alcock, Baliol col- 
lege ; Hon. H. H. Napier, Christ church ; 
R. L. A. Roberts, Jesus college. 

The whole number of degrees in Easter 
Term was—D.D. two; D.C.L. two; B.D. 
four; Incorp. B. Med. one ; Incorp. M.A. 
one; M.A, fifty-one; B.A. forty-eight ; 
Matriculations, ninety-two, 

Wednesday, May 24, the ist day of Act 
Term, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Docror in Diviniry.—Rev, J. Rus- 
sell, sometime student of Christ ehoreh, 
and now master of the Charter House 
School, grand compounder, 

Masters oF Arts.—C. W, Tupper 
scholar of Pembroke college; rev. W. 
Glaister, scholar of University college ; rev. 
W. Upjohn and rev, J. H. C. Borwell, St. 
Borwell, St. Edmund hail; W. J. Gilbert 
and H.J. Feilden, Brasenose college; F. 
Lloyd, student of Christ church; rev. W. 
G, Straghan, Christ church; rev. W. T. 
Hanbury, New college ; rev. W. H. Hale, 
Oriel college ; rev. D. J. scholar of Jesus 
college; rev. W. Leigh, Worcester col- 
lege. 

BacHetors or Arts,—J. Gethin, esq. 
and J. Heber, esq, Wadham coliege, and 
J. P. G, Lambe, esq. Baliol college, grand 
compounders; E. Cobbold, St. Alban hall ; 
R. Rothwell, A, Begbie, and T. E. Dun- 
cumb, Exeter college; F. Quarrington, 
scholar of Pembroke college ; 8S. Turner, 
W. C. Trevelyan, and G. Traherne, Uni 
niversity college; R. R. Mendham, P. G. 
Harper, G. N. Oxnam, and J. H. Barber, 
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Wadham college; H. Dixon, Brasenose 
college; H. A. Pye, and R. Bird, demies 
of Magdalen college; hon. J. S. V. Ver- 
non, and J. S. Boone, students of Christ’s 
church; W. Duncombe, C. Sheffield, 
Christ church ; W. W. Bingham, fellow of 
New college; M, Davies, and E, Jones, 
Jesus college. 

May 30.—On the 30th of this month, 
the vice president, and fellows of Magda- 
len college, weut in procession from St. 
Mary’s church, to the site of the dissolved 
college of Hertford, for the purpose of 
laying the foundation stone of the new 
buildings intended for the future residence 
of the members of Magdalen hall. The 
principal and vice principal of that society 
were also in the procession. ‘The stone was 
laid by the rev. T. N. Blagden, B.D. vice 
president of Magdalen college, assisted by 
the architect, Mr. Garbett, of Winchester. 
Hertford college having escheated to the 
crown, his present majesty, when regent, 
was graciously pleased, in the name and 
on the behalf of the late king, to direct 
a grant of the site, with all the pro- 
perty belonging to it, including an excel- 
lent library of books, to be made to the 
chancellor, masters, and scholars of the 
university, in trust for the principal and 
other members of Magdalen hall, for ever. 
A brass plate was placed in the centre of 
the foundation stone, on which was en- 
graved the following inscription: “ In ho- 
noren’ Dei bonarum que literarum pro- 
fectum imum hune Sapidem Auloe Mag- 
dalenensis Regis Georgii Quarti auspiciis 
in aliw sede renovate Collegium Magdala- 
nense. P, C.” 

June 10.—Thursday last, J. Champneys 
Minchin, was admitted scholar of New 
college. ; 

Yesterday, T. Biddulph, of Queen’s col- 
lege, and of the county of Gloucester; O. 
J. Cresswell, of the county of Kent; and 
G. D. Kent, of the county of Lincoln,were 
admitted scholars of Corpus Christi col- 
lege 

‘The same day, in congregation, the de- 
gree of M.A, was conferred on nine indivi- 
duals; and on seventeen others the degree 
of B.A. Eighty-six passed the late exa- 
mination, besides those in the classes, 

June 17.—In the convocation holden in 
the theatre on Wednesday, the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. was conferred on the fol- 
lowing noblemen and gentlemen :— 

Lord Apsley, lord Hill, sir William 
Grant, sir J. Astley, bart. general sir A. 
Farrington, bart, major-general sir G. Mur- 
ray, lieutenant-colonel sir H. Hardinge, sir 
T. Lawrence, G. W. Taylor, esq. M.P. 
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J. I. Lockhart, Esq. M. P. C. O. Bowles, 
of North Aston, Esq. C. Peers, of Chisle- 
hampton Lodge, Oxfordshire, esq. R. 
Southey, esq. poet laureat to the king, and 
J.Watson, esq. treasurer to the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, &c. and 
the honorary degree of M.A. on Rowland 
Hill, esq. gentleman commoner of Oriel 
college. 

Atter the above gentlemen had been 
presented to their degrees, an Ode, in ho- 
nour of the King’s Ascension, written by 
the rev. J. J. Coneybeare, M. A. and set 
to music by Dr. Crotch, was performed 
with great effect. 

On the conclusion of the ode, the Cre- 
weian Oration was delivered by the rev. 
Mr. Crowe, B.C.L. of New eollege, the 
public orator; after which the prize com- 
positions were recited in the following or- 
der :—Latin essay, James Shergold Boone, 
B.A, student of Christ church; Latin verse, 
William Ralph Churton, some time of Liu- 
coln college, and now of Queen’s college, 
on Mr, Mitchell's foundation; English es- 
say, Alexander Macdonnell, M.A. student 
of Christ’s church ; sir Roger Newdigate’s 
prize, English verse, William Ewart, com- 
moner of Christ church. At the conclusion 
of the recitation of the prizes, the vice 
chancellor dissolved the convocation ; aftes 
which ‘ God save the King was sung.’ 
After the company had left the theatre, a 
large party, upwards of two hundred and 
fifty, were entertained in a most elegant 
manner by the vice chancellor, in the hall 
of Brasenose college. 

On Tuesday last was holden the annual 
meeting of the governors of the Radcliffe 
infirmary, when a sermon, for the benefit 
of that excellent institution, was preached 
by the bishop of Llandaff; the collection 
amounted to 172/. 14s. 

The grand musical festival, on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday, in honour of 
his Majesty’s accession to the throne, was 
well attended, but not numerously so. On 
Thursday evening there was a ball at the 
Town-hall: nearly four hundred persons 
of fashion and distinction were present. 

Yesterday the following degrees were 
conferred : 

Rey. Mr. Franks, M.A. of Trinity col- 
lege, Cambridge, was admitted ad eun- 
dem ; rev. G, Sheppard, University col- 
lege, grand compounder, to be doctor in 
divinity. ‘Two were «dmitted bachelors in 
divinity, rev, John Lingard, Brasenose 
college; rev. James Williams, fellow of 
Jesus college. Sitxeen to be masters of 
arts, and seven to be bachelors of 
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CamMERipGe, May 26.—The Hebrew 
university scholarship for the present year 
has, after a long investigation, been de- 
cided in favour of George Attwood, B-A. 
of Pembroke Hall; and to John Jowett 
Stevens, B.A. scholar of Jesus college, the 
sum of 20/. was voted to be presented as a 
premium for the great knowledge of He- 
brew displayed by him in the examina- 
tion. 

The chancellor's gold medal, for the best 
English poem, for the present year, is ad- 
judged to Mr. George Erving Scott, of 
Trinity hall; subject, “ Waterloo.” 

June 2,—The following gentlemen were 
on Wednesday last admitted to the under 
mentioned degrees ; 

Honorary Master or Arts,—Hon. 
E. S. Keppel, of Caius college, son of the 
Earl of Albemarle. 

Masters oF Arts.—W. W. Grey, of 
Emmanuel college. 

Bacusvor tn Crvin Law, —Rev. W, 
H, George, St. Peter's college. 

Bacnetor nN Puysic,—G, L, Roupell, 
Caius college. 

Bacnetors oF Arts.—F, J. Hilliard 
and W. C. Faulkner, St. Peter's college ; 
J. Pratt, W. Corbett, T. O. Rogers, T. 
Nash, and Wm. T. Hadow, Trinity col- 
lege; H, Norman, Catharine hall; J. Hill, 
Jesus college ; J. E, Everitt, Corpus Christi 
college. 

Mr. H. Thompson, of St. John’s college, 
and Mr. R. Okes, of King’s college, recited 
their prize exercises for Sir W. Browne’s 
gold medals, at the congregation on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, 

C. R. Francis, M.A. and C. Porter, 
B.A. of Caius college, are elected fellows 
of that society, on the foundation of Dr. 
Perse. 

The court of chancery has ordered that 
three Craven university scholarships slall 
be established, at a stipend of S0/. each, 
The electors intend to proceed to an elec- 
tion upon this new foundation, at the usual 
time in January next 

Sir W. Browne’s scholarship was de- 
clared vacant on the v9th ult. 

The rev. R. Dawes, M.A. of Trinity 
college, is appointed chaplain and mathe- 
matical lecturer in Downing college. 

The subscriptions for buiiding an obser- 
vatory in this university, already amount 
to upwards of 3000/. exclusive of the do- 
nation of 5000/. voted by the senate. 

June 16.—Sir William Browne's three 
gold medals, for the present year, were, 
on Saturday last, adjudged as fullow :— 
For the Greek ode and Latin ode, to Mr. 
Henry Nelson Coleridge, scholar of King’s 
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college ; and for the epigrams, to Mr. 
Richard Okes, scholar of the same so- 
ciety. Subjects for the Greek ode, 
“ Myxyocm ;” for the Latin ode, “ Ad 
Georgium Quartum Augustissimum Prin- 
cipem, Sceptra Paterna accipientem ;” 
for the Greek epigram, “ Inscriptio, In 
Venam Aquzx ex imis visceribus Terre 
arte eductam ;” for the Latin epigram, 
«* Imprarsi disquirite.” 

Rev. Francis Russell Hall, fellow of St. 
John’s college, was on the 11th inst, ad- 
mitted bachelor in divinity. 

John Dashwood, esq. of Trinity hall, 
was on the same day admitted bachelor in 
civil law. 

Thomas A. Broomhead, esq. of Christ 
college, and William Lambe, esq. of Caius 
college, were on Wednesday last admitted 
bachelors in physic. 

Mr, James Justus Tucker, of St. Jolin’s 
college, was on the same day admitted 
bachelor of arts, 

CumBERLAND.—Died, at the vicarage, 
near Keswick, aged 6%, the rev. J. Den- 
ton, LL.B. and a magistrate of Cumber- 
land. 

DevonsHire.— Died, in his 89th year, 
the rev. Ralph Barnes, of Totness, chan- 
cellor of the diocese, and canon resident 
of Exeter. 

DorsetsHirne, — Died, at Parkstone, 
aged 87, the rev. Thomas Smith, rector of 
Hutton Axbridge. 

Durnam. — Died, aged 64, the rev. 
Henry Richardson, vicar of Coniscliffe, 
universally beloved and respected by his 
parishioners, among whom he had lived 
nearly fifty years in uninterrupted peace 
and harmony. 

Essex. ——- A new church, consider- 
ably larger than the ancient edifice at 
Lexden, near Colchester, will shortly be 
erected according to the late act for that 
purpose. 

The foundation-stone of the new church 
at Harwich, dedicated to St, Nicholas, 
was laid on the 5th of June, by the rev. 
the archdeacon of Colchester. 

Lancasmine. —— The rev. W. Par- 
ker, vicar of Shipwith, and one of his 
Majesty's justices of peace for the county 
of Lancaster, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, is appointed chaplain to vis- 
count Curzon, of Kopsal Hall, Lanca- 
shire. 

LIncoLNsHiRE.—A chapel of ease is to 
be erected at Boston; the corporation, 
besides undertaking to endow it, have sub- 
scribed 6001. towards the building. 

Norro.x.— Died, at Ormsby, the rev 
Christopher Taylor, aged 74, rector of 
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Filby, forty-nine years, and of Chippesby, 
forty-one. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, — Died, at Hex- 
ham, the rev. J. Clarke. 

OxForDsHIRE.—Died, in his 74th year, 
the rev. John Curtis, D.D. one of the se- 
nior fellows of Magdalen college. 

Suropsuire.—Died, at Ludlow, the 
rev. George Braithwaite, master of the 
free grammer-school. 

Died, at All Stretton, the rev. Richard 
Wilding, A.M. fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, rector of Easthope. 

SOMERSETSHIRE.—Died, aged 60, the 
rev, J. Thomas, M.A. archdeacon of 
Bath, rector of Street cum Walton, and 
Backwell, Somerset, and Kingstone Deve- 
rill, Wilts, and minister of Christ church, 
Bath. 

Died, the rev. W. Perkins, M.A. vicar 
ef Kingsbury, Somerset, and forty five 
years curate of Twyford, Bucks, senior 
member of Lincoln college, Oxford, and 
one of the oldest chaplains to his present 
Majesty. He has left a widow and four- 
teen children, 

STAFFORDSHIRE.—Died, the rev. Ed- 
ward Dickinson, B.D. rector of St. Mary 
and St, Chad, Stafford. 

Sussex.—Died ,the rev. Mr. Hervey, 
rector of Walburton. 

WILtsuine.—Died, at the parsonage- 
house of Ashcombe, the rev. John Ma- 
chell Wade, rector of that parish, and 
vicar of Barnstaple. 
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Yorksnire.—The rev. Henry Heap, 
vicar of Bradford, has presented his cu- 
rate, the rev. William Bishop, to the per- 
petual curacy of Thornton, in the parish of 
Bradford. 

Died, the rev. N Bourne, rector of 
Fingal. 

Died, the rev. William Neesome. 


DIED, IN AND NEAR Lonpon. 


At West Green, near Tottenham, in his 
¢3d year, Arthur Babington, student of 
Trinity college, Cambridge, son of Dr, 
William Babington, of Aldermanbury. 

The rev. John Bevor, rector of North 
Claypole, near Newark. 


WALES. 


The lord bishop of St. David’s, has ap- 
pointed the rev. Hector Davies Morgan, 
to the prebendal stall of Trallwny, in 
the church of Brecon. 

Died, at Oxwinch, Glamorganshire, the 
rev. David Evans, rector of Lanvigan, 
Brecon. 

Died, at his residence, near Haverford 
West, the rev. T. Philips, M.A. reetor of 
Haroldston and Lambton, in Pembroke- 
shire, and Chaplain to the lord bishop 
of St. David’s; he also held the golden 
prebend in the cathedral Church of St. 
David's, 
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The Works of the Rev. Thomas Zouch, 
D.D. F.L.S. Rector of Scrayingham, and 
Prebendary of Durham ; with a Memoir of 
his Life. By the Rev. F. Wrangham, 
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Archbishop of York. 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 4s. 

The School Visitor’s Assistant, in a Col- 
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convey, in the most simple Style, to the 
youthful Mind, devotional Feeling and In- 
struction, By Harriet Corp. 1s. 

The Nature and Obligations of Personal 
and Family Religion, By Daniel Dewar, 


LL.D. late Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Aberdeen, and now 
one of the Ministers of Glasgow, 
3s. 6d. 
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An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians 
with respect to War : including an Exami- 
nation of the Principle of the London and 
American Peace Societies. By Jolin Shep- 
pard, Author of “ Letters Descriptive of a 
Tour on the Continent in 1816. 6s. 

Sermons, preached in the Parish Church 
of High Wycombe. By the Rev. C, Brad- 
ley. Vol. II. 10s. 6d. 

The Evidence of the Divine Origin of 
Christianity ; as derived from a View of 
the Reception which it has met with from 
the World. An Essay, By the Author of 
‘* Remarks on the Design of the Gospel.” 
fivo, 48. 

Funeral Sermon.—A Sermon delivered 
in St. Enoch’s Church, Glasgow, on Sun- 
day, Feb. 20, 1820, on the Death of his 
late Majesty King George IIT, by the Rev. 
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William Taylor, jun. D.D. Minister of 
St. Enoch’s Parish, and one of his Majes- 
ty’s Chaplains for Scotland. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Salvation by Grace : a Sermon, preached 
at the Visitation of the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, at Dunmow, on Thursday, 
June 10, 1819. By the Rev. Henry Budd, 
M.A, Chaplain of Bridewell Hospital, Mi- 
nister of Bridewell Precinct, and Rector 
of White Roothing, Essex. 2s, 

Responsibility of the Clergy in regard 
to Doctrine. A Sermon, preached in the 
Church at Woodbridge, on Saturday, May 
97, 1820, at the Septennial Visitation of the 
Right Rev. Father in God, Henry, Lord 
sishop of Norwich. By the Rev. George 
Frederic Favell, M.A. F.R.S. Rector of 
Campsay Ash, and late Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 1s, 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish 
Church of Usk, on Wednesday, May 10, 
1820, before the Monmouthshire District 
Committee, in aid of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. By the 
Rev. Francis Homfray, M.A. Rector of 
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Lanvayer, Kilgeddine, in the County of 
Monmouth, and Secretary to the Com- 
mittee. 1s. 

A Selection of Family Prayers, intended 
for the Use ef his Parishioners. By James 
Duke Coleridge, Curate of St. Sidwells, 
9d, or on fine Paper 1s. 6d, 

On the Similarity of Character between 
our late most gracious Sovereign, and His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, A 
Sermon, preached at Chellesworth, in the 
County of Suffolk, on Sunday, February 
27, 1820, by the Rev. J. G. Smyth, A.M. 
Rector of the Parish, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to his late Royal Highness the Duke 
of Kent. 1s. 
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Brief Observations on the Necessity of 
a Renewal of the Property Tax, under cer- 
tain Modifications. By J. L. Hubbersty, of 
Lincoln’s lun, Barrister at Law, Fellow of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, and Recor- 
der of Lancaster, 8vo. 4s, 
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Rivingtons’ Continuation of the Annual 
Register for 1797, and a Volume of the 
new Series for 1809. 

A general History of the Honse of 
Guelph, or, Royal Family of Great 
Britain, from the earliest Period in which 
the Name appears on Record, to the Ac- 
cession of his Majesty King George the 
Third, compiled from authentic and 
official Documents preserved in the Archives 
and in the Royal Libraries of Hanover and 
Brunswick. The whole arranged by Dr. 
Halliday, domestic Physician to his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Clarence. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and 
Religious Connections of John Owen, D.D. 
sometime Dean of Christ Church, and 
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Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, by the Rev. 
William Orme, in an Octavo Volume. 

Historic Notices in reference to Fother- 
inghay, by the Rev. H. K. Bonney, Pre- 
bendary of Lincoln, illustrated with 
Engravings by Storer, in an Octavo 
Volume. 

Sketches illustrative of the Manners and 
Customs of Italy, Switzerland, and France, 
by Mr. Bridgens, with Plates coloured and 
appropriate Descriptions, to be published 
in royal Quarto, in a Series of twelve 
Numbers. 

A Tour in Normandy, chiefly for 
investigating its Architectural Antiquities, 
in two Volumes royal Octavo, by Dawson 
Turner, Esq. illustrated with numerous 
Engravings. 
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